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Honest Injun! 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Frep Bippie, General Manager of the 
Biddle, Diddle, Fiddle and Riddle 
Realty Company 

Bos, his young assistant 

Mavis, Biddle’s secretary 

Mason, an important client 

Homer Ports, Manager of Acme Realty, 
a rival firm 

Lucius Q. Fink, Potts’ lawyer 

Princess Hrap-Over-Heres, an [n- 
dian maid, about twenty 

Max the Princess’ erstwhile pro- 

Bunky |  fectors 

GALLANT EAGLE, an Indian brave 


Time: The present. Late afternoon. 

SETTING: Frep Brippie’s New 
realty office. 

Ar Rise: Mavis is straightening papers 
on Brippie’s desk, downstage right. 
She glances at wrist watch and in- 

Desk telephone 


York 


creases her speed. 
rings. She answers. 
Mavis (At phone): Biddle, Diddle, 
Fiddle and Riddle Realty Company. 
Mr. Biddle 


Pause) No, I'm sorry. 


is still at lunch. (Pause) No, I 
can’t make an appointment this 
afternoon. He’ll be busy all day. 
Yes, you may call tomorrow. Good- 
bye. (Replaces receiver. Bop enters 
center. He carries a large clothing box 
which he places on Mavis’ desk, up- 
stage left.) 

Bos: Hi, Mavis! I got the costume 
for the masquerade party. 

Mavis: Oh, Bob — what is it? 
so excited! 

Bos: Hold on! (//e 
I don’t know whether [I’m going to 
tell you or not. 

Mavis: Bob Jonas! You don’t intend 
to make me wait until tonight? 

Bow (Smiling): Um as excited as you. 


I’m 


waves her aside.) 


(Pompously) Madam, you will be 


escorted to the dance by a full- 
blooded Indian brave! 

Mavis (Disappointed): An Indian? Oh, 
I didn’t expect that. 

Bos: You don’t like it? 

Mavis (Sighing): I'm going as Marie 
Antoinette and I don’t think you’ll 


be suitable in war paint and feathers. 








Bos: Well, I always wanted to be an 
Indian brave, and I couldn’t resist 
the costume. It hit me right in 
the eye when I went into the costume 
shop. I guess it reminded me of the 
Seminole Acres housing develop- 
ment. 

Mavis: You did a wonderful job with 
Seminole Acres. Why, every real 
estate man in the business has been 
trying to get Mason to sell that prop- 
erty for years 

Bos (Nodding 
bag how. 


: It’s practically in the 
Mason will be here soon 


and he’ll close the deal with Mr. 
siddle 

Mavis: I’ll be happy to see Mason’s 
name on the dotted line. He's a 


tough nut to crack 
Bos: He agreed to sell, didn’t he? 
Mavis: Yes, 


chances. 


but I’m not taking any 


Bon: It’s an important deal for me 
When it goes through, I’m planning 
to get married. 

Mavis (Surprised): Oh? 

Bow (Smiling): How about it? 

Mavis: I’ll never marry an Indian 

Bos: O.K., Marie Antoinette, 
I’m going to keep asking you 

Mavis: You’d better get out of here 
Mr. Biddle will be bac k soon and | 


but 


have to straighten things for the 
meeting 

308: Poor old Biddle He's been 
pleased as punch for the past two 
aay lie’s always wanted Seminole 
\cres 

Mavis: He sunk a lot of dough into 
the deal, too. Zon y boards, house 
plans, landscaping the works! 
Krep BIDDLE, a prosp , middle- 


aged businessman enters right. He 
greets Mavis and Bos warmly.) 

Bripp.e: Ah, my favorite young people. 
I suppose you're anxious to see 
Mason sign the property over to me. 

Mavis: We're very happy. 

Brppte (Modestly): It was nothing. 
I have a wonderful head for business, 
that’s all. I always knew that Mason 
would come around. (Mavis and 
Bos look at each other meaningfully.) 


Busy day! He'll be here soon. 
(Desk phone rings. Mavis answers.) 
Mavis (At phone): Yes, Ella? Oh, 
yes. (Her face sobers.) Vil see. (She 


covers mouthpiece with hand and turns 
to Bippie.) Homer Potts is outside. 

Brppie: | what that 
wants. 


wonder creep 
Mavis: Ella said he wants to see you. 
BippLe: I’m much too busy. I can’t 
be disturbed. (Suddenly) No, wait 
Tell Ella to send him in. 
I’ll enjoy gloating at that old goat. 
(To Bos) He always wanted 
Seminole Acres for his company. 
Mavis (At phone): Please send him in, 


a minute! 


Ella. (Replaces receiver) 

BippLe: This will be good. Potts is 
as phony as a three-dollar bill. He 
did everything short of stealing 


Seminole Acres for the Acme Realty 
Well, ’ll show him how 
Homer Porrs 
He smiles broadly al 
sight of Bippie, and does not seem 
loss of the 

property. Bippwe, sarcastically) Ah, 

Potts' How 
Porrs: Well, business brings me to 


Company. 
a good man works! 
enters center. 
disappoint d about the 


nice to see Vou. 


these poorer neighborhoods once in a 
while. Naturally, I never forget old 


friends. 








Bipp.ie: I wish I could talk longer, 
but Mr. Mason is coming this after- 
noon. About the Seminole Acres 
deal, vou know. 

Ports: Yes, I read in the trade journal 
that he was selling the property to 
you. 

BIDDLE 
angry? 

Porrs: Of course not. 
hard to get the property. 

I guess the better man won. 
Bipp.e: Yes, he did, didn’t he? 
Ports: There’s one thing though. I 

hope it won’t disturb you. 

BippLte: Ho! Ho! Nothing could 
disturb me today. (He continues to 
laugh while Ports talks.) 

Ports (Slowly): That’s good. Humor 
is splendid for the nerves. You see, 
Mason won’t be able to sell the 
land to you! 

Bippe: Ho! Ho! (Stops) What did you 

say” 

Ports: Naturally, I’d be the last to 

can’t sell 


(Slowly): And you're not 

(He searches Ports’ face.) 
You worked 
(Sighs) 


tell vou, but Mason 
Seminole Acres. It isn’t his land 
to sell! 

Bippie (Exploding): What are you 


talking about? 

Ports: Please, Fred, control yourself. 
teallvy, I don’t want to be the one 
to tell you. 

BippLe (Angrily): All right, skip the 
baloney, you stub-nosed old were- 
wolf! 

Ports: That’s better. Now, I feel 
more at ease, you overstuffed sack 

(Brpp_e and Ports 

Mavis and Bog 


of hog pone! 

raise fists in anger. 

separate them.) 
Mavis: Please! 


Bos: It’s all right, Mr. Biddle. Potts 


doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. (Porrs and Bripp.e slowly 
regain composure. ) 

Ports: On the contrary. It’s Biddle, 
Diddle, Fiddle, and Riddle who 
don’t know what they’re talking 
about. 

Bos (To Ports): What’s the set-up? 

Ports: If you'll look at any map, you’ll 
find the location of Seminole Acres, 
supposedly owned by Mason. 

Brppie: We know the property. 

Bos: Yeah, we don’t need a geography 
lesson. 

Ports: I'd like to refresh your memory. 
That land is considered a portion of 
Manhattan Island. 

Mavis: What’s that got to do with it? 

Ports: Only this. If you’ll consult 
any research book, you'll find that 
the Island was sold by the Indians 
to Dutch traders in 1623. There 
was one section of the Island, how- 
ever, noted for its unusually good 
grazing land. That section was 
merely leased to the Dutch for 
three hundred and thirty years. It 
is still owned by the Indians! 

BrppLe: What — what does this all 
mean? 

Ports (Loudly): It means that Semi- 
nole Acres is legally Indian property. 
The lease expired two years ago! 

Bipp.e: I don’t believe it! 

Ports: I’ll lend you my library card, 
if you’d like. You can read, I pre- 
sume? 

Brppve: It’s a trick! 

Bos: Don’t worry, Mr. Biddle. It 
doesn’t matter whether Potts is 
right. All this business happened 
over three hundred years ago. What 
difference does it make? 








Ports: You’!) find young 
scallywag! The transaction is per- 
fectly legal today and it will prevent 
Mason from selling any property 
that he doesn’t own. 

Bos: And who owns the land? I sup- 
pose you’re going to come up with 
the landlord? 

Ports: Precisely! 

Bippie: You 
me. 


out, you 


you can’t do this to 
(To Bos) Call the surveyor’s 
office. Find out the truth for me! 
Bos: Right, Boss! (He exits right.) 
Ports (Smiling): I'd like to introduce 
you to the legal owner of Seminole 
Acres. (He walks to center and opens 
door. He beckons to someone ap- 
parently in the outer room. General 
confusion follows. A woman screams 
lustily. Princess Heap-Over-HEELS 
enters, in traditional costume. BLINKY 
and Max follow. Butnky walks 
uith an aristocratic air, befitting the 
lop hat and the monocle that he has 
added to 
blanket. 
BIppDLe. 


and 
He nods without interest at 
Max, the most formidable 
of the trio, lacks Butnky’s patrician 
confidence. He 


his Indian costume 


carries a tomahawk 
which he wipes on his Indian blanket, 
then returns it to his belt beneath the 
blanket, casting wary glances at the 
other members of the cast.) 


Mavis: What happened? Who 
screamed? 

Princess: Girl outside. Young girl 
at desk. (Gestures towards door.) 


Mavis: Ella? (Looks suspiciously at 
Burnky and Max) Oh, I hope they 
haven’t harmed her. 

Princess: That girl is hep-cat. 
saw 


She 
my Indian brethren and 


screamed, “Skin me! Skin me!” 


Bripp.e: Yes? 

Princess (Innocently): They almost 
did! (BLInKy waves a hand of cor- 
rection. He speaks with an affected 
British accent.) 

Buinky (Pointing at Max): He almost 
did. He has no manners. A Harvard 
man, you know. (He adjusts his 
monocle.) 1 went to Saint Ives. 
Exeter, cribbage, rugby and all that 
rot! 

Mavis: Oh, this is terrible! 

Brpp_e (To Ports): I'll have none of 
your skullduggery! 

Ports: Oh, you mustn’t disregard my 


clients. (Biinky and Max leer at 
Bippte. Max reaches for his toma- 
hawk. Buppie retreats in horror.) 
Bipp_e: Call them off! (Porrs 


gestures and Max returns tomahawk 
to belt.) 

Ports: Now, that’s better. Princess 
Head-Over-Heels is the legitimate 
heiress to Seminole Acres. It was 
her great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather who leased the original 
land to the Dutch. 
at Indians.) 

Brpp_e: And — and who are these’ 

Ports: This is Max. And this is 
Blinky. (Indians nod respectively.) 
They are the blood brethren of the 
Princess who have sworn to protect 
her interests. 

Bipp_e (Bewildered): But what about 
Mason? 


(BIDDLE points 


He’s due here soon. He 
he promised to sell the land to me. 

Ports: Yes, I know he’ll be here. | 
telephoned him this morning. Now 
that he knows he doesn’t own the 
land, he’s not in a very good frame 
of mind. He feels that if you hadn’t 
tried to buy the land, the problem 








of possession would not have arisen. 

Bipp.e: What am I going to do? 

Ports (Yawning): There’s very little 
you can do. The Princess has con- 
sented to sell the land — to me! 

Bippue: Oh, no! 

Porrs (Nodding): I have called my 
lawyer, Lucius Q. Fink. He'll be 
here shortly with the necessary 
papers. I didn’t think you’d mind 
if I used one of your offices to settle 
the transaction. (He grins broadly.) 
You can be my official witness! 

Bippve: I won’t stand for this! 

Porrs: Tut! Tut! You said the better 
man was going to win. 

Bipp_e: You can’t do this to me. 

Ports: It’s all arranged. The Princess 
can sell her own land. Fortunately, 
she never married and she can do 
with the property as she pleases. 

Mavis: Married? 

Ports: Oh, yes. In the event of her 
marriage, the land would belong to 
her husband. She has never married. 
(Points to Burxnxky and Max) The 
boys have seen to that. And now, 
if I may use an outer office, we'll 
wait for lawyer Fink. 
everyone? 

Buinky: We’ll wait here, old thing. 

Max: Yes, we look for surprise attack! 
(Porrs, Brppte, Mavis and Prin- 
cess exit right. Left alone, Indians 
browse around office.) 

Burnky: I say — it’s a bit of all right. 
(Max grunts. He reaches Brppie’s 
desk and toys with intercom ap- 
paratus. ) 

Max: What’s that? 

Burnky (Annoyed): Really, you Har- 
vard men get worse every day. 
That’s an intercom system. A man 


Coming, 


ow 


may sit at his desk, press a little 
button — (He gestures) — and speak 
to his secretary outside. (Gestures 
center) Unfortunately, the girl isn’t 
there to hear now. But leave that 
set alone. (Max fumbles with buttons 
on intercom machine and walks away 
to window left.) 

Max: Big City! 

Burnky (Suddenly): And I have a 
bully idea! We should send a mes- 
sage to our blood brother in the 
Quiminole tribe. 

Max: You mean Gallant Eagle. 

Burnky (Nodding): Precisely. You 
know, he has a responsible job in 
the City. 

Max: Ugh! Isn’t he cigar store Indian 
on Wall Street? 

Burnky (Nods again): Gallant Eagle 
was always interested in high finance. 
If we go to the roof, I’m sure he’d 
get our signal. 

Max: Smoke signal? 

Burnky: What else? Tradition, and 
all that sort of balderdash. If we're 
Indians, we certainly must act like 
ones. 

Max: What we use for firewood? 

Buinky: You have no imagination. 
Help me with these chairs. (Max 
and BuInKy choose two wooden chairs 
near Bippie’s desk. Each Indian 
carries a chair.) Oh, Gallant Eagle 
will be surprised to hear from us. 

Max: Fire department will be sur- 
prised, too! (Suddenly) Do you 
think should leave Princess 
alone with those palefaces? 

Butnky: Don’t be absurd. The Prin- 
cess will manage nicely. Don’t you 
remember what happened to that 
traveling salesman in Phoenix? 


we 








Max (Shuddering): Too horrible to 
mention. 

Buinky: But we won’t take any 
chances. We'll be suspicious of 
everyone until she sells the land to 
that Potts creature. (Max nods 
eagerly. They exit center with the 
chairs. Bow and Brppie enter right. 
BIpDLe is very agitated.) 

BippLe: The nerve of that Potts! 
He’s not only getting Seminole Acres, 
but he’s using my office down the 
hall! 

Bos: Yeah, he sure can rub it in. 
Bippie: Never mind. Did you learn 
anything about Seminole Acres? 
Bos: Plenty — and it’s all bad. I 
checked with the surveyor and an 
old buddy who works in the Archives 
Department. That property still 
belongs to the Indians. Of course, 
Mason bought the land from some 
speculator never owned it. 
Technically, the property does be- 
long to Princess Head-Over-Heels! 
Bipp.e: That clinches it! And Potts 

has the rightful owner. 

Bos: I haven’t met the Indians yet. 
What are they like? 

Bipp.e: Please! My indigestion is 
killing me. The Princess is all right, 
but her companions! (He cringes.) 

Bos (Sighing): Well, I’ve had enough 
Indians for one day. It’s a funny 
thing. I was taking Mavis to a 
masquerade tonight. I guess it’s out 
now. 

Bippie: Oh, go and enjoy yourself. 
(Glumly) We're only ruined, that’s 
all! 

Bos: No, I’m not in the mood for a 
dance. Why, I even planned to dress 
as an Indian brave. 


who 


Bipp.e: That word! 

Bos: I’m going to take the costume 
back right now. (Walks to Mavis’ 
desk and picks up package. BIDDLE 
snaps fingers and grasps Bos’s arm.) 

Brpp_e: Wait a minute. I have an idea. 

Bos (Dubiously): Ixmay. The last 
idea you got about real estate drew 
me a suspended sentence in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

Bippie: This is sheer genius. 
never met the Princess or her — 
(Swallows hard) — escorts! 

Bos: I haven’t had the pleasure. 

Bippie: Well, you’re going to meet 
her. And you’re going to wear that 
costume! 

Bos: I don’t get it. 

Brpp.e: Potts mentioned that in the 
event of the Princess’ marriage, the 
land would belong to her husband. 

Bos: So what? (Suddenly) Have a 
heart! Do you expect me to dress 
in that costume and woo the fair 
Princess? 

Bippe: That’s the general idea. 

Bos: But, boss! Potts’ lawyer will be 
here soon. Gosh, I might have a 
way with the ladies, but you can’t 
expect me to get the Princess to 
agree to marry me in fifteen minutes. 

Brppue: Look, I’m losing out on Semi- 
nole Acres. I have to take a desper- 
ate chance. I don’t expect you to 
marry her today, but you can at 
least play up to her. Persuade her 
not to sell to Potts. Serenade her. 
Do an Indian dance. Break her 
arm — but don’t let her give that 
property to Potts. 

Bos: Is that an order? 

Brpp_e (Grimly): That’s an order. I’ll 
give you exactly five minutes to get 


You 








into that costume. Ill send the 
Princess here on some pretext. After 
that, you’re on your own! 

Bos (Suddenly): But what will Mavis 

say? 

Bippie: [ don’t know, but you can 
ask her at the Unemployment In- 
surance office tomorrow if this deal 
falls through. (Pushes Bos through 
right exit) Get going! 

Bos (Turning): Right, boss. [ mean — 
ugh! (Brppie and Bos exit right. 
Burnky and Max enter cautiously.) 

Burnky: Those cads! 

Max: They want to trick the Princess. 

Burky: I always thought that Har- 
vard men were lunatics, but you 
were brilliant to turn on that inter- 
com office set. (Points to set on desk) 
We heard everything they said. 

Max: It was a good thing that we 
came back for matches. 

Burnky: Well, we know the blighter’s 
scheme and we'll stop his erstwhile 
Indian friend. 

Max: But we only heard his voice. 
We didn’t see him. 

Bunky (Gallantly): On guard, old 
chap! Anyone who comes within 
striking distance of the Princess will 
feel our wrath. (Max fakes toma- 
hawk from belt and waves it aloft.) 


Max: He'll get permanent wave, 
Harvard style! 
Burnky (Sighing): Yes, | suppose 


you'll have to use your tomahawk. 
It’s such old hat, though. Really, 
the modern weapons are so much 
more effective. 


Max (Nodding): Guided missiles, 
poison gas, atomic bombs — modern 
civilization is wonderful! But [’m 


just old-fashioned. (Lucius Q. 


Fink and Mr. Mason enter center. 
The dignified gentlemen regard the 
Indians strangely. Mason then faces 
Fink angrily.) 

Mason: I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, Fink, but it’s an 
outrage. How can you say that 
Seminole Acres doesn’t belong to me? 

Fink: I have the proof with me. (Pats 
coat pocket) You'll meet the Princess, 
all right. (Max and Butnky stare 
at each other quizzically when the 
Princess’ name is mentioned.) 

Bunky (7'0 Fink): Did you wish to 
see the Princess? 

Fink (Nodding): | have some very 
important business with her. 

Max (Suspiciously): How important? 

Fink (Angrily): How? How? 

Buinky (Whispering to Max): He's 
trying to talk like an Indian, 
already. T'his is the bounder! 

Fink: I the im- 
mediately. I’m very short of time. 

Bunky (Nodding): You’re short of 
time, all right, old fellow! 

Mason (Indignantly): 
Mason and | 
Seminole Acres. 

Max: We'll be glad to take care of you, 
too! 

Mason: Will you really? 

Burnky (Nodding): We haven't failed 
yet. If you'll please step this way. 
Steps to center and bows courteously) 
After you. (Fink and Mason exit 
center. Buinky shakes Max’s hand. 
They exit as Max brandishes toma- 
hawk. Presently, a loud scuffle is 
heard offstage. 


must see Princess 


My name is 


insist that I own 


There are a series of 
Max 


BPC TNS 


howls and screams of anguish. 
and BLINKY Max 
rather sad.) The bounders go away 


re-enter. 








Max: I think I scalped one. 

Burnky: You didn’t scalp him, old 
thing. He was climbing through the 
transom at the time. But I doubt 
whether he’ll try to win the Princess’ 
favor for a while. 

Max: Yes, our act was successful. 
Those palefaces will stay in hiding. 
Now to send message to Gallant 
Eagle. 

Buunky: Why, I almost forgot about 
him. You know, he used to be 
rather sweet on the Princess. (Picks 
matches off Bippie’s desk) These 
matches will do the trick. 

Max: And if we meet those palefaces 
again, we'll have a bigger bonfire! 

Buinky: Mercy, that would be fun! 
(They exit center. Shortly, Bor 
enters right. He is dressed in the 
costume of an Indian brave and his 
face is streaked with war paint. The 
costume is rather ridiculous and the 
long, flowing headdress keeps slipping 
down his forehead over his eyes. He 
paces PRINCESS enters 

She steps back in amazement 


uneasily. 

right. 

at Bops’s appearance. Finally, she 
strides forward and stands behind 
Bop.) 

Princess (Loudly): How! (Bon spins, 
almost losing his headdress.) 

Bos: Who? 

Princess: How! 

Bos (Quickly): Oh, how! How! 

Princess: Paleface Biddle wanted to 
discuss something with Mr. Potts. 
He asked me to wait here. Who are 
you? 

Bos: Oh, I’m a big chief. 

Princess: Your tribe? 

Bos: You know, it’s a funny thing. 
My folks were pretty restless. They 


always moved from one place to 


another. We've been in lots of 
tribes. 
Princess: I don’t understand. 


Bos (Glumly): No, I didn’t think you 
would. 

Princess: Surely, you must have a 
tribe. 

Bos (Hesitating): Er — well —Im a 
member of the Swanee Tribe. 

Princess: Swanee? 

Bos: Sure, you must have heard about 
us. (Bop does an Indian dance, 
singing ‘Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River.’ Princess watches him in 
amused amazement. She _ smiles. 
Bos stops dancing, afraid that he 
has not impressed the PRINCESS.) 

Princess: [ don’t think I know your 
tribe. What are you doing in New 
York? 

Bos: I came here to find a squaw. 

Princess: A squaw? Oh, you want to 
get married. (Bop nods weakly.) I 
don’t think you’ll find any marrying 
squaws in New York. 

Bos: Are you kidding? The place is 
full of ’em! (Sighs) Oh, an Indian 
chief’s life is a lonely one. Every 
night I sit on my reservation and 
dream about a lovely squaw. Some- 
one like you, for instance. (PRIN- 

I hope you’re 
not married. (She shakes her head.) 

Princess: Marriage is a wonderful 
thing but Blinky and Max — they’re 
my guardians — would never per- 
mit it. Not until I sell Seminole 
Acres, at least. 

Bos: But why sell it? It would make a 
lovely place for a honeymoon. 

Princess: Why, I think you’re pro- 
posing. 


cess smiles coyly.) 








Bos (Uneasily): Yes, Princess. 
you marry me? 

Princess: But I’ve just met you. I 
don’t know anything about you. 

Bos: It’s an old tribal custom. We 
Swanees don’t lose any time. Why, 
my dad knew my mom for almost 
three hours and he was accused of 
stringing her along. 

Princess: I — I don’t know whether 
I want to marry you. (Bos holds 
Princess affectionately.) 

Bos: Will this convince you? 
rub noses.) 

Princess (Weakly): I don’t know any- 
thing about your tribe, but you 
certainly know how to rub noses. 

Bos: Oh, we Swanees invented the 
game. (Bop and PRINCESS prepare 
lo rub noses again as Mavis enters 
right.) 

Mavis: Oh, I’m sorry. I thought that 
Bob was here. (She suddenly recog- 
nizes Bos.) What do you think 
you’re doing? (Bos pushes the Prin- 
CESS away.) 

Bos: Mavis! I didn’t expect you. 

Mavis (Frostily) : That’s quite evident! 

Bos: You have to listen to reason 

Mavis: Nothing that you can say will 
interest me. 

Bos: But — but I was only rehearsing. 
I was doing it for the masquerade 
dance tonight. 

Princess: I don’t know anything about 
the customs of the Swanees, but this 
Indian brave and I are going to be 
married. 

Bos (Surprised): We are? 

Princess: Yes, I will accept your pro- 
posal. It is the custom of my tribe 
to be wedded before the setting of 
the sun. 


Will 


(They 


Bos: Oh, no! 

Princess: I must find Blinky and Max. 
They’ll be so surprised. 

Bos: Yeah, that’s why I’m afraid. 
(PRINCESS smiles sweetly.) 

Princess: And soon we will share 
Seminole Acres. (She waves softly 
and exits right.) 

Bos: Oh, what am I going to do? 

Mavis: From the looks of things, you 
did all right — you wolf in Indian’s 
clothing! (Sobs) 

Bos: For Pete’s sake, listen to reason 

Mavis: Leave Pete out of this. | 
know what I saw. 

Bos: I did it for Biddle. He wanted 
me to talk the Princess out of selling 
the property to Potts. 

Mavis: Is — is that straight? 

Bos: Of course. I was only trying to 
forestall things. Now, the Princess 
wants to marry me. 

Mavis: And those Indian gals don’t 
lose any time. 

Bos (Nodding): The setting of the sun. 
Oh, I’m a condemned man! 

Mavis: Well, you’d better not talk 
your way out of it. I met the Prin- 
cess’ companions! 

Bos: Biddle will have to help me. 

Mavis: Don’t be silly! He'll be so de- 
lighted that he’ll even be your best 
man. (Brightly) Hey, I have it! Did 
the Princess ever see you in your 
regular clothes? (Bop shakes head.) 
Well, you’d better ditch that Indian 
gear and put on your suit. Wash 
away the grease paint and the little 
Princess’ lover will have vanished. 

Bos: That sounds good. I hope she 
won’t recognize me as her Indian 
nose-rubber. 

Mavis: You'll have to take that chance. 








Where are your clothes? 
Bor: In the office next to Biddle’s. 
Mavis: You’d better get them on 
(Brppie enters right. He 
smiles happily and pumps Bos’s 
hand.) 
Brppie: Congratulations, my boy. I 
just heard the wonderful news. The 


quick! 


Princess told me that she is marrying 
a wonderful Indian brave tonight. 
Our little plan worked. 
Bor (Angrily): Our little plan almost 
I’m getting out 
of this Hiawatha zoot suit and I’m 
putting on my clothes. The deal 
is off! 


cooked my goose! 


Bippie (Exploding): Are you mad? 
Don’t you realize that Seminole 
Acres will belong to you tomorrow? 

Bos: I realize one thing. I want 
out! 

Bippie (To Mavis): Can’t you make 
him listen to reason? 

Mavis (Angrily): I don’t like taking 
a back seat to the Princess. 

Bipp.e (Helplessly): It’s a conspiracy. 
You’re both against me! 

Bor: I’m getting my clothes. After 
that, I'll pick up my check at the 
cashier’s cage. 

Bippie (Quietly): Oh, don’t be rash, 
my boy. (Sighs) If you don’t care 

what happens to me, you can forget 

the whole thing. 
feelings. 


There are no hard 

Bos (Surprised): Gee, thanks, Mr. 
Biddle 

Brpp.e (Quickly): Of course, it will be 
impossible for you to get yourclothes, 

Born: What? 

Bipp.e: I’m afraid that you left them 
too close to the open window in that 
office. 


Bow (Suspiciously): What have you 
done with my clothes? 

BippLe: Me? Why, I’m shocked. I 
merely said that the last I saw of 
them, a charcoal gray suit was 
floating down somewhere the 
vicinity of 34th Street! 

Bow: You did that to me! 
I do now? 


in 
What can 
Bippie: You can always marry the 


Princess. 
Bos: Of all the cruel, underhanded 


things! 
Mavis (70 Bos): We're not licked 
yet. Mr. Potts knows you. He can 


tell the Princess that you’re not an 
Indian. 

Bippie (Smiling): I foresaw that pos- 
sibility, too. Potts almost ruined 
one deal for me. I don’t think that 
he at the 
present time. 

Mavis: Is he floating down to 34th 
Street, too? 

Bipp.e: Horrors, no! I think he got 
lost in the broom closet at the end 
of the hall. It’s an amazing thing, 
but no one can find the key. (Shakes 
head sadly) 

Bos: I’m ruined! 
right. ) 

Princess: Oh, my brave! (She rushes 
loward Bon. ) 

Bor: Oh, my aching headfeathers! 

Princess: We must go and find Blinky 
and Max and tell them the glad 
tidings. They will welcome you into 


is — ahem available 


(PRINCESS enters 


our tribe. 
Bos: Now, Princess, let’s not rush 


into this. I-—TI can’t marry you 
tonight. 

Princess: You —— you cannot marry 
me? 








Bors: No, I didn’t buy a trousseau. 
I haven’t a thing to wear. These 
are last year’s feathers. (Adjusts 
headgear) 

Princess (Laughing): Oh, you are 
making a joke. You are trying to 
make the Princess happy. 

Bos: Yeah, I’ll die laughing! 

Brppe (Happily): The facilities of my 
office are at your command. I will 
be the host to the bride and groom 

er, the brave and squaw — er, 
the papoose and tepee — or what- 
ever it is Indians become when they 
are married. 

Mavis (Bitterly): Thanks a lot! 

Princess: Oh, but it’s getting late. 
We must prepare ourselves for the 
wedding ritual. Max and Blinky 
will have to build the ceremonial 
fire. 

Mavis (Pointing to Bos): When they 
see him, he’ll be in it! (Pricess 
takes Bos’s unwilling arm. BuInxy, 
Max and GAuLuLant EAGue, a hand- 
some, young brave in traditional cos- 
tume, enter center. BLInky and Max 
point accusingly at Bos and GaAt- 
LANT EAGLE grabs him roughly. He 
lakes Bos in an Indian wrestling 
hold and Bow spins to the floor.) 

Princess: Gallant Eagle! 

GALLANT EaGue: I’ve arrived here in 
time. (Points to floor) Who is this 
character? 

Princess: He is my betrothed. 
what are you doing here? 

GALLANT EaGie: I saw  Blinky’s 
smoke signal. He told me that 
you were here and that some man 
wanted to marry you. 

Burnky (Points to Bos): A mangy cur, 
what? 


But 


Max: Let me give him a Harvard 
crew cut! (He runs finger across 
throat. GALLANT EaGue stands 
threateningly over Bos. Mavis tries 
to intervene, but Bropie holds her 
back.) 

GALLANT Eacue: Get up and fight 
for the Princess. (Bos rolls over 
and props his head with his hand.) 

Bos: Oh, it’s much more comfortable 
down here. 

GALLANT EaGcue (7'0 Princess): This 
unworthy brave is not for you. He 
will not fight for your hand. 

Princess: What am I going to do? 

GALLANT EaGue: You can fly with me. 
I have the nicest little reservation 
on Wall Street. 

Princess: No, no! I wouldn’t like 
the Big City. Oh, why didn’t you 
try to find me all these years? 
Why have you waited until now to 
ask me to marry you? 

GALLANT EaGue: I was not worthy of 
you, but I have made a killing on 
Wall Street. 

Princess: A killing? 


Max: I made a killing on Wall Street 
once! (Wipes blade of tomahawk) 

GALLANT Eacie (To Max): Not that 
kind. (7'o Princess) I made much 
American money. I watched the 
big financiers. I played their stock 
market tips and then I sold my 
stock for a large profit. Yes, | am 
successful. Why, yesterday I took 
out a year’s subscription to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Princess: What’s that? 


Burnky: The Wall Street Journal is the 
successful man’s Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 








GALLANT EaGue (To Princess): And 
will you accept my proposal? 

Princess: I cannot decide. I am 
already promised in marriage. (Bop 
quickly scrambles to his feet.) 

Bos: Oh, I'll release you! It will break 
my heart, but I’ll release you! 

Princess: But 

Bos (Quickly): | wouldn’t make a 
good brave. Look, I’m delicate. 
(He thumps his chest and coughs.) 
I couldn’t live in a tent and I 
wouldn’t be any fun on a buffalo 
hunt or anything like that. 

Princess: Then — then you mean I 
am free to marry Gallant Eagle? 
(Bos nods his head quickly. Heavy 
footsteps are heard offstage. Fink, 
Mason and Ports enter at center. 
Their clothes are torn. They storm 
loward Bivvy. ) 

Mason: I'll sue! 
and Max.) 

Ports (Pointing to Bippie): And Ill 
sue you! 

Fink: These savages tried to kill me! 

Bippie: Mason! Fink! Listen to me! 
And as for you, Potts 

Mason: I’ve never seen such an out- 
rage. First, I lost my property and 
then I almost lost my life. 

Fink: They almost scalped me! (Rubs 
the seat of his trousers) 

Burnky: I say, Max, you’re slipping. 
These palefaces lived to tell the tale. 

Max (Raising tomahawk): Well, you 
know the old adage. If at first you 
don’t succeed, scalp, scalp again! 
(He waves his tomahawk in the direc- 
tion of Fink and Mason. BrIppie 
sleps forward.) 

Bippie: There’s some mistake. 
tures towards Ports, FInk 


(Points at BLINKY 


(Ges- 


and 
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Mason) These men are my friends. 
(He swallows hard.) 

Mason: But what about my property? 

Ports: The Princess promised to sell 
to me! 

Bipp.e: Seminole Acres should go to 
me! (The men argue in wild con- 
fusion about ownership of the property 
and the Princess waves them to 


silence. ) 

Princess: We cannot talk about 
Seminole Acres now. 

Bippie: It’s yours to sell. You'll 
have to make the decision. 

Princess: But I cannot decide. The 


property no longer belongs to me! 

BippLte: What? (Porrs, Fink and 
MAson register consternation.) 

Princess: As you know, I was prom- 
ised to this brave. (Points to Bos) 
He said that he would step aside 
and give my hand in marriage to 
Gallant Eagle. 

GALLANT EaGuLe (Nodding): It is the 
custom of our tribe that all pos- 
sessions of the squaw pass to the 
one who gives her in marriage. 

Porrs: No — no, the land belongs to 
the Princess’ husband! It will be- 
long to you, Gallant Eagle. 

Princess: No, you are mistaken, sir. 
Those are the laws of my tribe. But 
a squaw who marries joins her 
husband’s tribe. 

GALLANT EaGue: And the laws of my 
tribe say that the land belongs to 


this — er, brave over here. (Points 
to Bos) 

Mavis: Ineredible! Do you mean 
that 


Princess: Yes, Seminole Acres belongs 
to him. (Points to Bos again. Bos 
is bewildered. BippLe pumps his 








hand wildly. Ports, Mason and 
Fink gather around him, trying 
desperately to win his favor.) 

BippLe: My boy, this is great! 

Ports: I always knew you'd succeed. 

Fink: A business genius! 

Mason: He has the face of a successful 
man. That nose, that forehead. Ah 
yes! You’re going places, lad. 

Bos: Well, thanks, gentlemen. I 
never thought you liked me. (The 
men shake their heads violently in 
protest.) 

Bippte: When 
Seminole Acres? 

Ports: I can offer you a much better 
proposition. 

Mason: And, remember, I paid for 
the property. 

Boxs: Gentlemen, please. I haven't 
decided about the property yet. 

Bippite (Angrily): You'll sell or else, 

hammer-headed little — pip- 
squeak! 

Ports: I saw him first! 

Bippie: He’s my employee and he'll 


can we talk about 


you 


do as I say. 

Bos: Now, Mr. Biddle. Remember, 
I’m one of the tribe. If you harm 
me, you'll have to answer to Blinky 
and Max. (Max raises tomahawk.) 

BippLe (Weakly): Can’t you take a 
joke? 

Bos: Look, gentlemen. Everyone has 
worked hard for the estate. Mr. 
Biddle always wanted to build a 
dream development. Potts had the 
same idea, too. Mason thought he 
was the owner and poured money 


into the property. Well, I’m going 
to see that no one loses! 

Bippie: What are you going to do? 

Bos: Heck, there’s enough room for 
all of us. I’m going to divide the 
land into fourths. One for you, Mr. 
Biddle. A share for Potts and a 
share for Mason. Mr. Fink can 
handle all our legal business. That 
will make everyone happy. (Fink, 
Mason, Porrs and Brippie go into 
a huddle. They finally nod assent.) 

Ports: It’s a good idea. 

Bippie: Yes, we'll make Seminole 
Acres the greatest housing develop- 
ment in the city. 

Bos: Good, I know we're going to do 
big things. 

Fink: But one thing puzzles me. 
You said that you were going to 
divide the land into fourths. One 
for Biddle — one for Potts — and 
one for Mason. What about the 
other fourth? 

Bos: Oh, that’s easy. Gallant Eagle 
and the Princess will need a place. 
I’m going to see that they get a house 
on the remaining piece of property. 

Mason: But that will be a lot of land 
for one house. 


Bos (Smiling): There will be two 
houses. You see, I’m planning to 


start a little reservation of my own. 
(He takes Mavis and squeezes her. 
Buinky and Max start an Indian 
dance. Bow and Mavis rub noses 
and finally join the dance as the cur- 
lain falls. ) 

THE END 
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Moving on Tomorrow 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 

ELLEN Raynor, about fifteen 
Jutta Raynor, about thirteen 
BARBARA Raynor, their mother 
Mrs. Raynor, their grandmother 
SARA STEVENS, thirteen, Julia’s friend 
UTopia 
Dou. e 
Bevian | 
Time: The present. Strawberry picking 

time. 


children of migratory 
workers, in early teens 


ServinG: The Raynor living room. 

Ar Rise: Uvopta enters, looks cau- 
tiously into the empty room, then 
moves around timidly, in awe at the 
furnishings. She touches the chairs 

lovingly, then sees the bookcase, ex- 

amines it with delight. 
fight back temptation, but ends by 
grabbing a book. 


She tries to 


Without looking at 

it, she rushes off with it and is just 

missed by Mrs. RaYNoR, who enters 

carrying a sewing kit, Mrs. RaYNor 

silts down and pulls oul a worn pair 

of jeans. ELLEN rushes in, swinging 
her tennis racket. 

ELLEN: Oh, Grandmother, don’t bother 
mending those old jeans. [I wouldn’t 

Put them in the 
berry pickers’ sack Mother is getting 
ready. 

Mrs. Raynor (Gives her a quizzical 
look): H’m! 

ELLEN (Scornfully): Those pests will 
be descending upon us soon, if they 


be seen in them. 


aren’t already camping on the out- 
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skirts of the school grounds. Why 
they are ever allowed to camp there 
is more than I can fathom. 

Mrs. Raynor (Cuts in a bit sharply): 
Quite a mouthful. (Holds up jeans) 
I can remember when I would have 
been delighted with a pair of jeans 
as good as these —- only we didn’t 
wear pants. Old bedraggled skirts 
that dangled around our ankles — 

ELLEN: Grandmother, please! Please 
don’t talk about your past, as you 
call it. I can’t picture you ever being 
poor and I do think you exaggerate 
the whole thing just to tease father. 

Mrs. Raynor (Looking off into the 
distance): Your father never knew 
the kind of life I had as a child. 

ELLEN (Gives her an impetuous hug): 
Oh, dear, how did I ever get you 
started? 

Mrs. Raynor (With a half smile): By 
looking scornfully down your pretty 
nose at berry pickers. 

ELLEN 
tennis. 


I’m off for 


Tom Stevens had to chase 


(Laughs gaily): 


two cars off the sidelines last fall 
during the peach season. I'll cer- 
tainly give him a hand if we find 
any pickers around today. 

Mus. Raynor (Her tone of voice stops 
ELLEN): | wish you wouldn’t speak 
so disdainfully of them. You really 

have known 

fruit picker of your own age. 


neve! any migratory 


ELLEN: [ should hope not! ’Bye now, 








and stop thinking about those pickle 
pickers 
now? 


or is it strawberry time 


Mrs. Raynor: Ellen, you know very 
well it is strawberry time. 
father doesn’t 


If your 
clear thousands on 
his crops you won't get that new 
fall outfit. 


Euven (With assurance As if he 
wouldn't. Father owns just the 
mostest acres and you know it; and 


the juiciest berries are found on the 
Raynor estates. 

Mrs. Raynor: Shed a little of that 
sunshine on the pickers, should you 
chance to meet any 

ELLEN (Makes a face): Ugh! They live 
in those awful shacks and they’re so 
dirty. I don’t believe any of them 
ever had a bath all over 

Mus. Raynor (Cuts in with a laugh 

unless pushed in a pond. 

ELLEN: 

Mrs. Who 
gives you all this information about 
migratory workers? 


(As if you would know 


taynor: As if I wouldn’t! 


ELLEN (Leans on arm of chair across 
from the bookcase): Tom and Sara. 

They know. Their Dad has to sign 
in the pickers and pay them off. 

Ms. (With reminiscent 
smile): One of these days I'll tell 


you something about their grand- 


RAYNOR a 


father, but run along and have a 
good game. 
ELLEN: So glad you didn’t ask me if 
there wasn’t something I could do 
to help Mother. 


icing on cupeakes. 


I detest putting 

(Just as she is 
about to turn she stops and points 
at bookcase) | there 


thought Was 


something funny about that book- 
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case. Look! One of your books is 
missing. Looks funny. 

Mrs. Raynor (Staring across): Why, 
there is a book missing. 

Euuen: That old bookcase has never 
been out of order. Where is it? 
One of these days I’m going to read 
some of those books, your permission 
granted, of course, to touch the old 
things, but not today. Today I 
play tennis if I can ever get started. 

Mrs. Raynor (Puzzled): Ellen, I 
haven't taken any book out. Oh, 
dear, I do treasure them so. I hope 
Julia hasn’t carried one off and lost 
it somewhere out in the garden. Are 
you sure you didn’t? 

EiLen: Grandmother, give me credit 
for some reading sense. I can’t 
keep up with the latest books, let 
alone going back to old-timers. I 
just hope one of those berry pickers 
didn’t sneak off 
with it. 

Mrs. Raynor: They wouldn’t do such 
a thing. 

ELLEN: Miss Bell, at the library, told 
me they just can’t let them have 
books to take to camp. They move 
off the books 
would go with them. I’ll report it 
to the camp director as I go by. 
That’s what the library always does 
when a book disappears, and sure 
enough, they find it in some old 

or they don’t find it if the 

pickers have moved on. You'll get 
it "Bye now. (ELLEN runs 
off. Mrs. Raynor lays aside her 
sewing and crosses to bookcase with 


in here and run 


so suddenly and 


shack 
wack. 
a very worrted frown on her face. 


She turns with a perplexed shake of 
her head as Sara and Jui enter.) 








Mrs. Raynor: Hello, Sara. Julia, did 
you take an old book of mine from 
this shelf? The one with all those 
pictures in it and information on 
what fruit crops are grown by 
migratory workers? 

Jutta: Why should I want that? I’m 
not a migratory worker. 

Sara: Thank goodness. 

Mrs. Raynor: It was a book belonging 
to your grandfather. I value it 
highly. Who would take it? 

Sara: Maybe someone just moved it 
to another spot? 

JuLia: Sara, nobody in this family ever 
touches that bookcase. It’s grand- 
mother’s special property. Not even 
to dust it. 

Sara (Smiling sweetly at Mrs. Ray- 
Nor): You’re like my grandfather. 
He loves old books. He brings the 
worst looking editions home from 
the library. I prefer the new ones. 
I just love those cellophane jackets. 
Come on, Julia, weren’t we going to 
the library? 

Mrs. Raynor (As they turn to go) 
Did Mother finish the cakes? You 
were helping? 

Juni: I make such a mess of it Mother 
would rather do it alone. 

Mrs. Raynor: She had so many to ice. 
I know she wants to get them over 
to the hall for the sale this afternoon. 

Sara: Blame me. I called for Julia too 
early. Mother is getting something 
ready, too. Benefit sale for some- 
thing or other. 

JuLia: Sara, didn’t you hear Mother 
tell me to move along? Grand- 
mother, you’re always 

Mrs. Raynor: I know. 
driver. 


I’m a slave- 


Juuia (Smiles at her): I'll take time to 
ask Mother if she knows anything 
about your book. Just a minute, 
Sara. (JULIA exits.) 

Mrs. Raynor: I was dinging at Julia —- 
isn’t that the word? I hope you 
didn’t mind? 

Sara: Gracious! What would become of 
us if our parents didn’t ding oc- 
casionally? (They both laugh and 
Jus returns shaking her head.) 

Jutia: Mother can’t imagine anyone 
in this house taking that particular 
book. Now, if the pickers had been 
around, they might like it. 

Mrs. Raynor: They wouldn’t need it. 
They know all the seasons and what 
states have the best crops and when. 
(Stares at shelf.) It’s gone. 

SaRA: I’ll ask my grandfather to see 
if he has one about fruits. I know 
he keeps some books in a chest that 
he never lets us touch. Souvenirs of 
his boyhood he tells us. 

Mrs. Raynor: Don’t bother him. I[’ll 
take a good Jook around this house. 
(Waves them to move along) Run 
along and have a good time. (SARA 
and Juuia exit. Mrs. RaYNoR goes 
to door and calls.) When you have 
a minute to spare, Barbara, will you 
come in here? 

BARBARA (Offstage): Be 
(BARBARA RaAyNor enters wiping her 
hands on a colorful towel.) Worried 
about that book? 

Mrs. Raynor: I have reason to be. | 
was 80 sure no one in this house ever 
looked at those old books (Pauses 
for a moment) .. . Eleanor, I’ve been 
slipping a five dollar bill in that 
particular book every month from 


right in 


my pension money. 








Bareara (Aghaat at this): No! 

Mrs. Raynor: Sounds almost senile, 
but that is what I have been doing. 
There must have been about twenty- 
five dollars in that book. 

Barpara (Seriously): But as you say, 
nobody in this house ever goes near 
that bookcase. (Now walks over and 

It looks 
as though it was just taken out. 
See the lines left on the shelf .. . 
a faint dust line. 

Mrs. Raynor (Sits down): 
strangest thing. I hate to suggest 
this but . . . berry pickers? 

Barewara: They’ve been around for 
three days. 


examines the empty space.) 


It’s the 


But you would hardly 
expect them to steal a book. 


Mrs. Raynor: Berry pickers today 
can read, at least a little. I don’t 
want to think it of them. I like to 


treasure the thought that all I ever 
knew were honest. 

That 
How would anyone 


BARBARA: Twenty-five dollars! 
Is temptation. 
know though, that you had money 
hidden in that particular book? How 


could they know which book to 
steal? 

Mrs. Raynor: We'd better let the 
matter drop. I don’t want an in- 


vestigation. I was foolish to hide 
money in a book. 

BARBARA: Saving it for something 
special? 

Mrs. Raynor: I wanted it handy. I 
intended to visit the berry pickers’ 
camp and look for a family named 
Cameron. They were clean people 
when here last season and had such 
charming children. I wanted to help 
them. 

BARBARA: 


Not one of those families 


that always say “We never had 
nothin’ and we won’t never have 
nothin’. We was raised hard.” Not 
one of those? 

Mrs. Raynor: No. I hope to find 
some young folks that really want 
to settle down and be good citizens. 
There must be a few. 

Barsara: With your big heart I hope 
you can succeed, but your own son 
has a different story to tell of the 
migrant worker. He thinks they are 

lazy, shiftless, easy-going lot. 
Happy? Yes, but never wanting 
responsibilities of any kind. Good 
grief! This isn’t icing the cupcakes. 
(Turns to leave and calls over her 
shoulder as she exits) Your book will 
turn up—-be patient. (Doorbell 
sounds offstage. ) 

Mrs. Raynor: I'll get it, Barbara 
(Mrs. Raynor ertts. BARBARA ap- 
pears with a rather forlorn looking 
girl, Beutan, in sotled blue jeans. 
Bevan has a small basket, con- 
taining beaded bags and mats.) 

BarBara (Stops when she sees her 
mother isn’t there): Mrs. Raynor’s 
gone to answer the front door. Wait 
right in here. I’m sure she will want 
to buy something from you. You 
startled me when I found you stand- 
ing in the kitchen. 

Bevuian: Door was open. 

BarBaRA: I see. Well, you sit down. 
I’ve got some things to do in the 
kitchen. (Glances into basket) Such 
nice beadwork. 

Beutan: I’m not used to sittin’ on 
such fancy chairs— not used to 
chairs at all. I’ll jes’ stand on my 
feet. It’s my Maw makes the stuff — 
she’s no good at picking. I peddle 


a 








it for her. Paw lets me off the berry 
crop now and then. Makes Maw feel 
like she’s helping, too. We need 
new tires for the car and all of us 
need shoes. 

BarBaRA: You suit yourself about 
sitting down and if Mrs. Raynor 
doesn’t want a bag, I’ll buy one. 
(BARBARA exits. The moment she is 
out of sight Beutan rushes to the 
bookcase. She takes out one book 
after the other and turns the pages 
quickly but doesn’t seem to find what 
she is after. She looks anxiously 
towards door, then hurriedly stuffs 
all the books back, some upside down 
and front side out. She jumps back 
to spot where she left her basket and 
picks it up, then stands with lowered 
head as Mrs. Raynor returns. 
Mrs. Raynor is followed by Dou, 
who looks frightened. After taking 
one quick glance at Bevan, Dou. 
turns away from her.) 

Mrs. Raynor (To Dout): I couldn’t 
let you go off without something 
refreshing. I wasn’t much help an- 
swering your questions about people 
needing help, but — (Sees BeuLan) 
Well — where did you come from? 

Brevuvau: Lady told me to wait. 

Mrs. Raynor: Fine. 

Bevan: I have some bead things to 
sell. 

Mrs. Raynor: I do want to see them, 
but first I want you both to sit 
down and I'll get you both a nice 
cool drink. (Now looks from one to 
the other, noticing they have kept their 
faces averted) I thought perhaps you 
might know each other, but I guess 
not. Now, what is your name? 
(Looks at Bevvan) 


Bevuian: Haven’t said yet. You can 
call me Beulah. 

Mrs. Raynor: [ like that name; and 
your’s? 

Dott: I’m Doll (Looks down at her old 
blue jeans) funny-looking doll. 

Bevutan (Very nervous): I’d better go 
— I can’t wait 

Mrs. Raynor: I thought you wanted 
me to buy something? 

Bevan: Ido — I did—I—I... 

Mrs. Raynor (Pats her shoulder): 
There, there, you can surely wait 
long enough to have a cookie and 
a glass of lemonade. I promise to 
buy something if you do. 

Beuian (Hugs basket close): I'll wait. 
(Mrs. Raynor hurries off. The 
instant she is gone the girls rush 
towards each other.) 

Dou: Did you find it? 

Bevan: There isn’t a sign of a book 
like that. They’re all old. 

Dou (Looks at bookcase): Did you try 
them all? 

Bevan: Almost — it isn’t there. 

Dou: Maybe she took it. Maybe she 
got the one we want... oh, let’s 
not wait. 

Bevan: The lady said she’d buy. 

Dou: But I saw that Utopia come out 
of this house with a book 
for us to look. She got the one we 
want. I’m afraid to stay here. 

Beu.an: Poor Maw. (They hurry off. 
Mrs. Raynor enters witha tray holding 
two glasses of lemonade and a plate of 
cookies. She is smiling but stops in 
surprise as she sees the empty room.) 

Mrs. Raynor: I do believe they ran 
off — (Now turns and calls offstage.) 
Barbara! The children are gone. 
What do you make of that? 


~ ho use 








Baresara (Hurrying in, looks right at 
bookcase): That’s what I make of it. 
More book monkey business! (£z- 
amines bookcase) Handled none too 
gently. 

Mrs. Raynor (Sets tray down and hur- 
ries to bookcase): Oh, dear, those 
precious old bindings. They were in 
a hurry and after something special, 
Barbara! This is just absurd, but 
it looks as if they were searching for 
another book with money in it. Oh, 
dear! 

BARBARA: 
pickers 


They 


migrants. 


were both berry 

I’m sorry, I 
know this wrecks your faith in those 
people. I found that one in the 
kitchen, and you went to the front 
door — 

Mrs. Raynor: And she kept me talk- 
ing, asking questions — 

Barbara: And the other one was in 
here alone. Such scheming, I just 
can’t believe it happened. 

Mrs. Raynor (Sits down and wipes 
her eyes): This just about breaks my 
heart. I never knew a dishonest 
berry picker. Somehow or other 
they must have seen me putting 
that money in the book, and having 
taken the first one, they were back 
for more. (Looks off reminiscently) 
I can remember how we used to gaze 
longingly into real homes when I was 
traveling the road with my parents 
— how else would they know? They 
must have looked in our windows 
sometime when I put 
there. 


money in 
BarBara: They’ve only been in the 
neighborhood three days. 


Mrs. Raynor: And day before yester- 


day I slipped a five dollar bill into 
that book — the missing book! 
BarBara: We'd better start locking our 
doors. (Doorbell sounds. They both 
jump.) We’re both as nervous and 
jumpy as cats with kittens. Ill 
get the door. You sit still. (While 
BARBARA 18 offstage Mrs. RAYNoR 
just sits and stares at bookcase. 
BARBARA comes right back with 
Urorra. She is so excited she is 
breathless.) Look what this child has! 


Uropia (Bravely looking at Mrs. Ray- 
NoR. BARBARA sils down weakly): 
I hope you didn’t discover the loss 
yet. I was aimin’ to get it right 
back as soon as I found what was 
in it— seared me ’most to death 
when I saw all that money. (She 
stands looking from one to the other 
and both women are open-mouthed 
with amazement.) 1 shouldn’t ’a 
taken it in the first place — (Her 
face grows very solemn as she sees 
the women looking so stern.) 1 didn’t 
mean to keep it — the money’s all 
there — all in the book. (Mrs. 
RAYNOR reaches out for it and Uro- 
PIA hands it to her and then looks 
at bookcase) You've been thinkin’ 
it was stolen—I did take it — 

Mrs. Raynor (Al last having found 
her voice): When were you here? 

Utopia: Just a little while back. 

Mrs. Raynor: Did you show this book 
to anyone? 

Uropia (Looks surprised): After I took 
it and opened it and saw what I had, 
I didn’t dare. I was scared. I knew 
I had to get it right back. (Lowers 
her head for just a moment, then lifts 
her chin and looks directly at Mrs. 








Raynor.) I did so want a book! 
I jes’ came to peek. (Now looks 
around and her voice is pathetic) It’s 
a wonderful settled place you got 
here. I came to peek — maybe that 
was bad — then I saw those books. 
Y’see migrants aren’t allowed to take 
books from the liberry and I can’t 
be spared to sit there and look at 
them. (Mrs. Raynor looks stern 
but she is really on the verge of tears. 
Utopia misunderstands her expres- 
sion) Count the money. I didn’t 
take any. (Urop1a’s chin goes even 
higher.) 

Mrs. Raynor (Doesn't look into book 
yet but straight at Urop1a): What is 
your name? 

Uropia: Utopia Cameron. My folks 
always hoped to find Utopia travel- 
ing around, so Maw said when I 
came they had to be satisfied with 
me, and I got named Utopia. My 
Paw’s got funny ideas. Some day he 
thinks he can save enough money 
to buy a farm. Then we won’t be 
migrants no more. He says we’re 
not really migrants, ’cause we want 
to stop some day; we’re just pickers 
from necessity. They won’t lend 
books at the camp school, either — 
we move too soon. (BARBARA has 
lowered her head to hide her tears and 
Mrs. Raynor is sniffling to hold hers 
back.) I never stole before — I wish 
you’d look. It’s all there. 

Mrs. Raynor (Gives the book a quick 
glance, opening only a few pages): 
Of course it’s all here and you just 
borrowed it. 

BarBaRa (Suddenly jumps up): How 
about a cookie and a glass of this 
lemonade? 


Mrs. Raynor: Just the thing, Barbara. 
Utopia, will you have a glass? 

Urorpra (Looks longingly at it): If it 
pleasures you to give it, it will 
pleasure me to drink it. 

Mrs. Raynor (Waves to a chair): 
Bring that a little closer to me. 
(BARBARA comes to Uropta’s side as 
soon as she is seated and Uropia 
takes a glass and a cookie) 

Urop1a (Just about to drink, looks at 
bookcase and stops): I never left your 
books like that. 

BarBara: We know you didn’t. There 
were two other girls in here named 
Doll and Beulah. 

Uror1a: I know them. They have a 
sick Maw. Did they do that? 

Mrs. Raynor: And ran away without 
waiting for us to buy anything. 

Urop1a: They wouldn’t steal. Some- 
thing scared them. They must have 
seen me coming out of here with 
my book and thought . . . oh, dear! 
Paw would say, I’d set a bad ex- 
ample. (ELI EeN rushes in.) 

ELLEN: Oh! (Stops at sight of Uroria) 
Company? (BARBARA sels tray up- 
stage on a table and listens to ELLEN.) 

Mrs. Raynor: Yes. Utopia is visiting 
us. 

Ewen (Loftily): Utopia? Oh — how 
do you do. (Ignores Urorta and 
speaks directly to Mrs. Raynor) I 
came back to tell you that one of the 
men reported seeing a picker come 
out of this house with a book. 
(Urop1a stops eating and sits very 
stiffly on edge of chair.) Sounds like 
it might be the one with your money. 

Uropta (Rises and holds her glass and 
piece of cookie out to BARBARA): 
Thank you for this nice refreshment. 








I’d choke on it if I ate another bite. 
I’m not a thief. (Barpara doesn’t 
know what to do for a moment.) 

Mrs. Raynor: Ellen, I think you owe 
Utopia an apology. 

Eien: For what? Have you asked her 
if she took your book? She looks 
like a berry picker. (ELLEN turns 
and runs from the room.) 

BarBara (Slarts after her calling but 1s 
slopped by Uropia): Ellen, come 
back here! 

Uroria (Still has her glass and yece of 
cookie): I’m used to that. She’s like 
everybody else. I’ll go now. (Bar- 
BARA takes the glass and cookie from 
her. To Mrs. Raynor) That book 
wouldn’t a’ taught me anything, 
anyhow. It’s all about the seasons 
and we know them. (Rattles off the 
following) Strawberries in Kentucky, 
Arkansas and Michigan, tomatoes in 
Tennessee, sugar beets and onions 
in Ohio, (Mrs. Raynor joins in, re- 
citing with her) peaches in Michigan, 
apples in Virginia, cranberries in 
Wisconsin (Uropia stops, 
tonished. To Mrs. Raynor) 
know the trails? 

Mrs. Raynor: | (Uropia 
staring wide-eyed at her) | was a 
berry picker when | was a child and 
we didn’t have many automobiles 
to travel in then, mostly funny old 
broken-down wagons, but good old 
horses to pull them. (JuLia and 
Sara rush in. They are 80 excited 
they do not at first see Uroria but 
go straight to Mrs. Raynor.) 

Jutsa: Grandmother, the camp direc- 
tor is bringing two girls here. He 
saw them running out of this house. 
Maybe they book. 


asg- 
You 


do. 18 


have your 
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(Uropia has moved over and Bar- 
BARA steps quickly to her side.) 

Mrs. Raynor: I’ve found my book. 
(Holds it up) 

Jutta (Real feeling in her voice): Oh, 
those poor girls. They were crying. 

BarBaARA: That’s all Ellen’s fault. All 
this unhappiness is so unnecessary. 
(JuLiA and Sara now notice Urorta) 

Mrs. Raynor: Sara and Julia, this is 
Utopia. 

Sara (A little cool but not unfriendly): 
How do you do. 

Juuia (Very sincere): Hello! (Doorbell 
rings.) Oh, dear, that must be the 
director. Should I tell go him it’s 
all a mistake? 

BarBara: No, I’d better go. Suppose 
you and Sara take this tray into 
the kitchen and fix it up real nice 
with enough glasses for all of us. 
(BARBARA exits. Sara and JULIA 
excuse themselves to Uroria and take 
the tray off.) 

Uropta (Alone with Mrs. Raynor): 
You'll find out. Doll and Beulah 
didn’t mean any harm. 

Mrs. Raynor: I can see why your 
parents called you Utopia. (Bar- 
BARA returns with Doi. and BEULAH) 

Barpara: I sent the director on his 
way, but I thought the girls should 
come back and show us the beaded 
bags. I do want to buy one. (BeuLAH 
still clutches her basket.) 

Dou: We didn’t take nothin’. 

Uropia (They look at her with surprise 
as they recognize her): You saw me 
with a book, didn’t you, when I ran 
out of here? (They both nod) Tell 
these folks why you wanted a book 

- I know, but they don’t. 
Dott: You don’t know. How could 








you? Only Maw would know. 

Uropia (70 Mrs. Raynor): They’re 
sisters. (Then to Dotu) These are 
real good folks. 

Bevutan (Both eye Uroria with sus- 
picion): Did you bring back the book 
you took? 

Uropra: Course, I did. I found a lot 
of money in it. ”T’wasn’t mine to 
keep, nor the book. 

Beutan (This is a surprise to both 
BARBARA and Mrs. Raynor): I 
didn’t want money. I wanted a book 
with pictures of old castles in it — 
for Maw. She’s got a hankering for 
history and at the camp school the 
teacher said there was history in 
books with castles and old palaces 
and sech. 

Dou. (Helping her out): Maw’s sick. 
That’s why she makes bead things 
to sell. She’s in bed all the time and 
can only see old tents and trailers 
and shacks through the door — she 
never lived in a house that stayed 
put like yours. 

Mrs. Raynor (Wipes her eyes and 
BARBARA shakes her head in sym- 
pathy): I used to build castles in 
Spain, air castles... 

Uropia: It’s account a’ the liberry 
being afraid to let migrants have 
books. 

Mrs. Raynor: You were looking for 
a book with pictures of castles in it? 

Uropia: They thought ’cause I came 
out with a book, they could find 
one, too. 

Bevan (Abruptly): 1 didn’t find one. 

Juusa (Looking in): 1 have to count 
noses. How many glasses? 

Mrs. Raynor (Quickly): Barbara, I 
wish you’d take the girls out there 
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and have your party on the porch. 
I’d like to speak to Ellen, alone. 

BarBaARA: She needs speaking to. Come 
along girls, I think I’m going to add 
some fresh iced cupcakes to the 
party. (With a little urging Uroria 
and BarBara get Dou and Beuian 
to come. Mrs. RaYNor stands smiling 
encouragement until they are offstage, 
then she clamps her lips firmly and 
calls.) 

Mrs. Raynor: Ellen, I want to talk 
to you. (Arranges the books and re- 
places the one returned. FELUEN 
comes slowly in.) 

ELLEN: Yes, grandmother? 

Mrs. Raynor (Turns and smiles 
gently but ELLEN stands with her nose 
in the air): I want to talk to you. 
Shall we sit down? 

I'll stand. 

Mrs. Raynor: I need your help and 
knowing that you must be sorry for 
being so rude, I’m counting on you 

-did you ever dream about want- 
ing something you knew you could 
never own? 


ELLEN: You sit down. 


ELLEN (Softening): Clever grand- 
mother. Don’t change the subject. 
I’m a mean, cold-hearted, thought- 
less 

Mrs. Raynor: Only thoughtless 
now, will you gather up about a 
dozen books with the gayest jackets 
you can find and go to my room and 
get that large book on my bedside 
table with all 
castles in it. 


those pictures of 

ELLEN (Startled): The one you never 
let us look at? 

Mrs. Raynor: Only I’ve 
never heard you girls talk of build- 


because 





ing castles in Spain -—— you're all so 
practical. 

E._en: Grandmother, why should we 
build castles in Spain when we’ve 
got you and Mother and Dad and 
this house and money and — 


Mrs. Raynor: Much. Now will you 
go get what I want? 

ELLEN (Gives her a hug): And maybe 
I’ll grow up to be just as big-hearted 
as you. (ELLEN exits quickly. Mrs. 
RayYNoR comes downstage and looks 


off. Her voice is strong as she speaks 
aloud.) 

Mrs. Raynor: Castles in Spain. The 
sweet dears! They’re going to have 
castles in trailers and Maw is going 
to see palaces in books or I’m going 


Mrs. Raynor: You will help others, 
though — I can count on you? 

ELLEN: Must you give those pickers 
that book? 


Mrs. Raynor: Must you call them 


that? back to berry picking myself. (Quick 
ELLEN: Followers of the berry crops — curtain.) 
better? THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Movine On Tomorrow 
Characters: 8 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Appropriate summer dresses for 
Mrs. Raynor, Sara, and Julia. Barbara 
wears a housedress or apron. Ellen wears 
tennis clothes. Utopia wears old, faded 
dress and worn-out tennis shoes. Old, soiled 
blue jeans, shirts for Doll and Beulah. 


Properties: Books, sewing kit, worn blue 
jeans, glasses of lemonade, cookie plate 
and cookies, for Mrs. Raynor; towel for 
Barbara; basket with beaded bags and 
mats for Beulah; tennis racquet for Ellen. 


Setting: The Raynor living room, comfortably 
furnished. A bookcase filled with books 
stands upstage left. Several chairs, vases 
with flowers, small tables, etc., are placed 
around the stage. There is an exit upstage 
center, leading to kitchen, and an exit at 
right, leading to outdoors. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








It’s So Peaceful 


by Muriel Ward 


Characters 
Joun Brooks 
Mary Brooks 
at \ their children 
Epp f{ 
Mr. Connor, renting agent 
BLUEBEARD 
Ist MANn 
2nD MANn 


ScENE | 

Time: Early evening of a July day. 

Serrine: The attractive living room of a 
house on the outskirts of Portland, 
Connecticut. 

AT Rise: Mr. Connor, the renting 
agent, a man with a hearty manner, 
has been helping the Brooks family 
get installed in the house they rented, 
and he is just about to take his leave. 

Mr. Connor: I’m sure you folks are 
going to like this place so much 
you'll hate to leave it when the 
summer’s over and you have to get 
back to New York. You know, you 
couldn’t pay me to live in New York. 
Not when there’s a town as pretty 
and peaceful as Portland. New 
York’s a nerve-wracking place in 
my opinion. 

Mrs. Brooks: It is pretty up here, and 
nice to be out of that noisy city. I’m 
sure my husband will find it easier 
to get his work done here, too. He’s 
writing a book, you know. 

Mr. Connor: Is that so? Well, this 
is just the place for it. What’s the 
book about, Mr. Brooks? 
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Mr. Brooks: Well, the title of it is 
“The Basic Nature of the Problem of 
Employment in a Democracy, the 
Government’s Responsibility, and 
the Social and Economic Results of 
Increased Working Opportunities.” 

Mr. Connor: Oh. Sounds very in- 
structive. I'l) have to take a year off 
to read it when it’s finished. (Eppre 
and Sut laugh. Mrs. Brooks smiles, 
but Mr. Brooks stares with injured 
dignity at the renting agent.) Well, I 
guess I’]] leave you folks now. It’s 
getting on toward dinner time and 
the wife will be looking for me. If 
you should find you need anything, 
you have my number. Just give me 
a ring. I’m at the office till 5:30 
every day. (/le starts to go.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Oh, Mr. Connor, I 
would like to get a girl in to help 
with the cooking and housework. 
What do you think of my chances? 

Mr. Connor (After a brief pause): I’m 
afraid they’re not so good. You see, 
ah, there’s a bit of a superstition 
about this place that somehow I 
forgot to tell you about before. 
(Quickly) People say it’s haunted. 

Eppie (Excitedly): Haunted! Oh boy! 

Mrs. Brooks: Haunted? Well, Mr. 
Connor, I think you should have 
told us about this before! 


Mr. Brooks: Nonsense, dear. There’s 
no such thing as a haunted house. 
People just make up such stories for 
lack of something better to do. 








Sue (Also excited): What else do people 
say about the house, Mr. Connor? 

Mr. Connor: Why, it just so happens 
that a few years ago a man murdered 
his wife in the cellar. That’s the 
cellar right there. (They all turn 
nervously as he points to a door open- 
ing off the hallway and facing the 
linng room.) They found the poor 
woman’s body down there, but they 
never did find her head. And they 
do say that if a person is murdered 
and his head is never found, that 
makes his spirit earthbound, and his 
ghost, or hers, as the case may be, 
prowls around at night looking for its 
head 

Mrs. Brooxs: How blood-curdling! I 
wish now you hadn’t said a thing 

I know 


about the awful business 


I’m not going to sleep tonight. 


— 


“ppie: Gee, this is wonderful, isn’t it, 
Sue? A haunted house to spend the 
summer in. 

Sue: Uh huh! Even if such things are 
just talk, like Dad says, it’s exciting, 

isn’t it? 

Mr. Didn't they catch the 
man, Mr. Connor? Didn’t the police 
ask him what he did with his wife’s 
head? 

Mr. Connor: Yes and no, Mr. Brooks. 

They got the man, but he killed him- 

self, taking poison upstairs in the 

bathroom, so he wasn’t in any con- 
dition to tell them anything. (Briskly) 

Well, as I said before, I think I’d 

better be getting along 


Brooks: 


I’m sure 
you're going to enjoy yourselves a 
lot. The atmosphere is so pleasant 
and invigorating up here. (Nodding 
and smiling jovially he backs out of 


the room and is gone, leaving the 
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Brooks family looking very thought- 
ful. Eppie is ready for action im- 
mediately, however.) 

Eppre: Come on, Sue. Let’s see what 
we can do to help that poor headless 
ghost. (He begins to head for the 
cellar door.) 

Mrs. Brooks: No, you’re not going 
down that cellar now, Edward. In 
the first place it’s too near dinner 
time, and in the second place you’ve 
got your good suit on and you can 
wait until you’ve got your old clothes 
on to go poking around down there 
if you must go poking around in 
such terrible places. 

Mr. Brooxs (Jn annoyance): And in 
the third place, you won’t find any- 
thing down there when you do! I 
hope you’re not all going to let your 
imaginations run riot, or it’s certain 
I won’t have much quiet in which to 
concentrate on my book. 

Sue: Oh, we won’t disturb you, Dad. 
It’s a big house. There’s lots of room 
for all of us to keep from getting in 
each other’s way. 

Eppie: Why can’t I just go take a peek 
down cellar though? I’ll be careful of 
my clothes, Mom. 

Mrs. Brooks: No, son. Not now. You 
can go upstairs and wash up for 
dinner, and you and Susan can start 
unpacking. There’s no time like the 
present for that. 

Eppie: Aw, gee. 

Sus (Starting toward hallway and stairs 
to the second floor): Come on, Eddie. 
We can explore later. 

Eppie (Grumbling): All right. You 
people just don’t have any adventure 

A perfectly good 

cellar where a good bloody murder 


in your souls. 








was committed, and you tell me to 
wait till I have old clothes on to 
look at it. (They go upstairs, Epp1rz 
complaining to himself as he goes.) 

Mr. Brooks: I put those groceries we 
brought in the kitchen. You didn’t 
forget sugar, did you, Mary? 

Mrs. Brooks: No, dear. There’s a 
pound there. Sue and I will go 
marketing tomorrow, but mean- 
while we brought enough with us to 
keep from going hungry, I’m sure. 
And ghost or no ghost, I’m beginning 
to want to eat, myself. I think Ill 
start fixing us a little supper now. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, if you don’t need 
any help, I’ll just smoke my pipe for 
a few minutes and look over some of 
my notes for the book. (He reaches 
for a leather portfolio on the table and 
takes out some papers.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Go ahead then and I’ll 
call you when it’s ready. (She starts 
toward kitchen door at left of stage.) 
It’s a good-sized kitchen and I think 
we might just as well eat there till 
we get settled, don’t you? 

Mr. Brooks: Anything you say. (He 
lights his pipe and turns his attention 
to his notes as his wife goes into the 
kitchen. There is silence for a mo- 
ment, broken suddenly by a scream 
from upstairs. There is the clatter of a 
dish breaking in the kitchen. Mr. 
Brooks, startled, drops his pipe on 
the floor, and Mrs. Brooks scurries 
into the living room.) 

Mrs. Brooks: John, wasn’t that Sue? 
What’s the matter? (Footsteps are 
heard tearing downstairs as Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooks stare anxiously at the 
hall, and Sux dashes in.) 


Sue (Panting): Oh, Dad — it’s in the 
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bathroom. Kill it! Go up and kill it, 
please! Hurry, before it hides some- 
place. 

Mr. Brooks: Before what hides? 
What did you see? 

Eppre (Entering the room, holding up 
a small snake, laughingly) : This is it. 
A little bit of a snake. Why it’s not 
even big enough to curl around your 
hat. Girls can be awful sissies some- 
times. 

Sue: Well, don’t expect me to be happy 
about seeing something like that in 
the house. Snakes give me the chills. 
There it was, stretched out on the 
sink as if it owned the place. 

Mrs. Brooks: I don’t blame you, 
dear. They give me the chills, too. 
I was so startled when I heard you 
scream, though, I broke a dish in the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Brooks: Now you see how foolish 
it is to get upset and frightened 
about things before you find out 
whether they’re dangerous or not. 
Calmness seems to be a virtue re- 
served for men. 

Mrs. Brooks (lyeing his pipe on the 
floor): Well, we can argue about that 
later, dear. Meanwhile, how about 
picking up that pipe you calmly 
dropped on the floor when we had 
our little scare? 

Mr. Brooks: What pipe? (Sheepishly) 
Oh. Just a reflex action —- you know 
how it is. (Picks up his pipe and puts 
it on the table.) 

Eppre: I guess I'll take this great big 
monster outside then, unless you’d 
like to keep it now for a pet, Sue. 

Sue (Edging farther away from him): 
No, thanks. 

Mrs. Brooks: Stop teasing your sister, 








Eddie, and take it outside. How do 
you suppose it got in in the first 
place? 

Eppie: Well, I noticed the bathroom 
window was open and there’s a tree 
right near it. The branches are prac- 
tically sticking in the window, so it 
probably came in that way. 

Mr. Brooks: Then shut that window 
next time you go upstairs, Eddie. 

Eppie (On way out): Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: And I'll go back to my 
notes if everything’s under control 
again. I think we need a little light 
on the subject though. It’s beginning 
to get dark. Where’s that switch? 
(He looks around for the light switch 
and notices it over near the hallway. 
But when he turns it on, nothing 
happens.) Well! That’s a fine thing. 
No lights. Mary, did Mr. Connor 
say anything to you about our 
having to grope our way around in 
the dark? 

Mrs. Brooks: Oh, no. I just took it for 
granted the lights would be working 
all right, and he never mentioned it. 

Sue: Maybe the switch is broken or 
something, and he doesn’t even know 
about it. He said to call him, didn’t 
he, if we wanted anything? 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, but when your dad 
and I came up to rent the place he 
explained to us that he has no home 
phone — just the one at his office, 
and he was on his way home when he 
left here. 

Sve: Where’s “home’’? 

Mr. Brooxs: About two miles from 
here. I suppose I could drive over, 
but we can get along with candles for 
one night, can’t we? I can see Mr. 
Connor in the morning then. Maybe 
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by that time we’ll have discovered 
something else that needs fixing. 

Eppie (Returning in time to hear the 
mention of candles): The lights aren’t 
working? Gee, that’s nifty. Candles 
will make it a lot spookier. 

Mrs. Brooks: That’s what I’m afraid 
of. Let’s take these two candles 
from the mantelpiece and put them 
over here on the table so it’ll be a 
little cosy in here after supper any- 
how. (She puts the two candles on 
the table and Mr. Brooks lights 
them.) Now, why don’t you all 
come out to the kitchen with me? 
I’ll have a bite fixed for us in a jiffy. 
(They all start toward kitchen.) 

Mr. Brooks: If there aren’t any 
candles out there, we can move those 
two out with us for supper. (They all 
disappear through the door to the 
kitchen, and for a moment nothing 
stirs on the scene but the candle flames. 
But suddenly the cellar door begins to 
open slowly inward. It opens about 
halfway, apparently of its own ac- 
cord, when Mr. Brooks is heard ap- 
proaching from the kitchen. The door 
silently and mysteriously closes again. 
Mr. Brooks is heard, still offstage): 
I’m pretty sure I left them in the 
living room. I’ll find them in a 
second, dear. Just be patient. (On- 
stage, approaching the table) Matches! 
We should have thought to bring a 
couple of boxes of those large kitchen 
matches with us. (Finds his matches 
on the table) Ah, here they are. 
(Chuckles to himself) These nervous 
women! I’ll bet before the night’s 
over they’ll be hearing all kinds of 
noises and swearing there’s someone 
else in the house with us! They get 








some awfully foolish notions some- 
times. (He goes back to the kitchen 
with his matches as the curtain falls.) 


*~_* & * *& 


ScENE 2 
Time: About three-quarters of an hour 
later. 
Serrina: The same. 


Ar Rise: The Brooxses have finished 
supper and are trooping back into the 
living room, Eppie and Sus in the 
lead. Mr. Brooks sits on the sofa and 
lights his pipe, his wife sits beside him, 
and the two children take chairs facing 
their parents. Eppte is speaking as 
they do this.) 

Eppie: Did I ever tell you about the 
time I was on a hike in Jersey with 
some of the fellows and we came 
across this old deserted house and 
decided to explore it? 

Sue (Thrilled): No. Tell us what hap- 
pened. 

Eppie: Well, first we explored the 
cellar. (He looks meaningly at his 
mother. ) 

Mrs. Brooks: Which you may do fo- 
morrow when we have our electricity. 

Eppre:O.K., Mom. ButasI was saying, 
first we explored the cellar, and 
didn’t find anything unusual but 
thought we heard a faint rapping 
sound coming from upstairs. So we 
went up to the first floor and looked 
around and didn’t see much, but we 
could hear the “rap, rap” sound 
clearer. Then we went upstairs to the 
second floor and the “rap, rap, rap” 
sounded pretty loud up there, and 
then we opened the attic door — 
and what do you suppose we found? 


\ 


Mrs. Brooks 
(Together): What? 


Mr. Brooks 

Suge 

Eppte (Dramatically) : Wrapping paper! 

Sue: Oh, Eddie! That was really mean. 

Eppiz: Why I thought it was pretty 
good myself. 

Sue: I know a ghost story, too —one 
that’s really supposed to be true. It 
seems there were two ladies—sisters, 
driving along a road near Cape Cod 
when their car broke down. It was 
about midnight and the wind was 
howling and a storm was coming up. 
They saw this dark, old house stand- 
ing back among the trees, so they 
went and rang the bell and banged 
on the door, but nothing happened. 

Eppie: So they found an open window 
and got in that way. 

Sue: That’s right, but am I telling this 
story or are you? 

Eppie (Grinning): You are. Go ahead, 
Sis. ; 

Sue: Well, they could see by a flash- 
light they had that the place was 
deserted and the floors were covered 
with dust. Anyhow, they brought a 
blanket in from the car and decided 
they might as well try to get some 
sleep until daylight. But they’d only 
been lying there a few minutes, 
when both of them looked at the 
empty fireplace and saw the ghostly 
figure of a sailor standing there, drip- 
ping wet as if he had just come out of 
the sea. When they screamed, the 
ghost disappeared. And in the morn- 
ing when they got up the courage to 
look again, there was a little pool of 
water in front of the fireplace where 
the sailor had stood, and one of the 
ladies dipped her finger in it and 








tasted it, and the water was salty! 
And they found a piece of seaweed 
there, too. When they got to the 
nearest village, they found out that 
a man who had lived in that very 
house had been a sailor and was 
drowned off the coast of Australia. 
And the seaweed they found in the 
house was a kind that grows only off 
the Australian coast! 

Eppie: Gee, that’s a nifty story. Ill 
have to remember that one to tell the 
fellows when we get back home. 

Mrs. Brooks: I don’t think this is a 
very cheerful conversation at all. I 
wish Sue hadn’t told that story. I 
know I’m going to have bad dreams 
tonight — if I sleep at all. 

Mx. Brooks: Well, if you people don’t 
sleep, the only reason will be because 
you let your minds dwell on these 
foolish ghost stories. Now you don’t 
see me getting fidgety and nervous 
just because someone tells a spooky 
story. It'll take a lot more than that 
to—- (At that moment the doorbell 
rings, and they all jump a little, bul 
Mr. Brooks most of all. In fact his 
sudden start knocks some of his papers 
off the table to the floor.) 

Eppie (Mischievously): What were you 
saying, Dad? 

Mrs. Brooks: Never mind, Eddie. 
You answer it, won’t you, John? 

Mr. Brooks (Not at all enthusiasti- 
cally): Certainly. I'll go. (He walks 
slowly oul of the room and is heard 
opening the front door a moment later.) 

Eppre: Maybe it’s one of the ghosts 
who forgot his key. 

Sue: Ghosts don’t need keys, Eddie. 
They can slip in through the key- 
hole any time they want. 


Eppiz: Oh, that’s right. I forgot. 
Mrs. Brooks: Children — I wish 
you’d stop concentrating on ghosts. 
(Mr. Brooks reappears in the door- 
way looking a bit shaken.) Who was 
it, dear? 
Mr. Brooks: There’s undoubtedly 
some simple explanation for it, but 
there was no one there! 
Mrs. Brooks: No one? 
Eppie (Triumphantly to Sue): What 
did I tell you! 
Mr. Brooks: It was probably some- 
one who had the wrong house and 
found out his mistake before I got to 
the door. 
Mrs. Brooks (Not really convinced): 
Of course. It must have been some- 
thing like that. 
Mr. Brooks (Sitting down again): 
Certainly. And I think it would be 
a lot more sensible if you kids would 
talk about ordinary things for the 
rest of the evening, or recite some 
poetry. 
Eppie (Eager to oblige): Oh we learned 
some poetry in school a few weeks 
ago. The teacher was telling us 
about Shakespeare, and then she had 
us each learn something he wrote. 
Mr. Brooks: Well, that’s fine. Shake- 
speare was a wonderful man. Let’s 
hear what you learned. 
Eppie (Clearing his throat dramat- 
cally): “I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night 

And, for the day, confined to fast 
in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my 
days of nature, 

Are burnt and purged away. 
that I am forbid —”’ 


But 








Mr. Brooks (Interrupting): You cer- 
tainly are. Of all things, you had to 
learn the speech of Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost! Well, we don’t want to hear 
any more of it right now. 

Eppie: But, Pop, I was coming to a 
good part. He says to Hamlet that 
he’s got things to tell him that’ll 
make his hair stand on end like the 
quills on a porcupine. 

Mr. Brooks: Never mind now. We 
don’t want to hear any more of that! 

Mrs. Brooks: No, dear, or your 
mother’s hair will be standing on end 
like a porcupine’s. (At this moment 
there is a sudden thud in one corner of 
the room, which again startles every- 
one. Sue and Mrs. Brooks give 
little gasps of fright. Eppie and Mr. 
Brooks hesitate, then manfully ap- 
proach the fireplace, from where the 
sound came. A brick lies on the unlit 
hearth.) 

Mr. Brooks (Highly relieved): It’s 
only a brick! Probably a loose one 
on top of the chimney. When I went 
to the door I noticed it was getting 
pretty windy. It looked like there 
was a little rainstorm blowing up. 

Mrs. Brooks: Oh. Then we'd better 
close all the downstairs windows be- 
fore we go to bed. Otherwise if it 
should rain hard, we might have a lot 
of cleaning up to do in the morning. 

Mr. Brooks: I’ll lock them all before 
we go to bed. And speaking about 
sleep, I’m beginning to feel kind of 
tired myself. What about the rest 
of you? 

Sue: I’m 
afraid. 

Kppie: Me, too! I’m not a bit tired. 

Mrs. Brooks: How about my fixing us 


pretty wide-awake, I’m 


some warm milk? That ought to 
soothe us all. A nice glass of warm 


milk. (Eppie makes an unhappy 
face, which goes unnoticed.) Sue, 
you come and help me. (Suge 


obediently rises and follows Mrs. 
Brooks offstage left.) 

SuE (Going offstage): | hope this really 
helps. Otherwise I’m afraid I'll be 
counting sheep all night, and maybe 
they won't have any heads on them. 

Mr. Brooks (70 Eppie): Being the 
only men in the house, it’s up to us 
to keep cool and exert a caiming in- 
fluence over your mother and sister, 
Eddie. 

Eppie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: By tomorrow 
they’ve spent one quiet night in the 
house, they'll realize there was no 
harm threatening them, and they'll 
feel pretty foolish about all their 
little fears of tonight. 

Eppie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: Women are always talk- 
ing about their intuitions and their 
instincts, and the feeling they have 
in their bones that something’s going 
to happen — but all it is, really, is 
superstition and nerves. Women can 
be the 
Eddie, and nine times out of ten it’s 
about nothing at all. But anyway, 
it’s up to us to kid them out of their 
silly ideas until they get more used 


when 


most nervous creatures, 


to the place and relaxed. 
Kppie: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooks: 
sponsive to the power of suggestion 
Look at the way they fall for the 
mumbo-jumbo these fortune tellers 
come out with. Why, they actually 
believe all that stuff to be the gospe 


Women are very re- 








truth. You never see a man going to 
a fortune teller, do you? 

Eppie: No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: Of course not. Men 
aren't superstitious and idly fanciful 
like that. We’re wise enough to con- 
cern ourselves with the natural and 
not go troubling ourselves with the 
supernatural! 

Eppie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks: 
sensible outlook men have! 


If women only had the 
I guess 
that’s expecting too much, though. 
And even the way they are, we can’t 
do without them. 
(He 


BROOKS 


They have their 
redeeming is interrupted by 
Mrs. both re- 
turning with a large glass of milk in 


and Sue, 


each hand.) 

Mrs. Brooks: Here’s your milk, dear. 
(She gives one glass to Mr. Brooks 
and Suet gives one to Evpte.) 

I'll 
Well, 
bottoms up. (They all begin to drink, 
with the exception of Evptr, to whom 
warm milk is very unattractive. While 


Mr. Brooks: Thank you, Mary. 
bet we sleep like tops now. 


no one 18 looking, he manages to pour 
his into a vase on the mantel.) 

Mrs. Brooks (Hesitating, after a 
slight pause): John — I know you're 
a bit absent-minded sometimes about 
what you do with things. The 
butcher knife we used at supper 
you put it back on the shelf in the 
cupboard after we did the dishes, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Brooks: Why, of course. What 
else would I do with it? 
my pocket, I assure you. 


It’s not in 


Mrs. Brooks (Fainily): It’s not in 
the cupboard either, John. 
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Mr. Brooks (Almost choking on his 
milk): What? Are you sure? (Re- 
membering his speech to Eppie about 
being an example of calm to the 
ladies.) Well, maybe I did put it 
somewhere else —in the table drawer 
maybe. Or perhaps it was on another 
shelf, not the one you looked on. I 
wouldn’t worry about it anyhow, 
dear. We have enough ahead of us 
tomorrow. The main thing is to get 
a good, refreshing sleep tonight in 
this invigorating country atmos- 
phere, so we'll all be able to enjoy 
ourselves to the fullest tomorrow. 

Mrs. Brooks (Candidly): You know, 
John, sometimes when you take that 
deliberately cheerful attitude, it’s 
really very depressing. (Sue giggles 
as Mr. Brooks looks surprised and 
uncomfortable. ) 

Mr. Brooks (Recovering): Well, ah, 
finish your milk, children. It’ll do 
you good. Are you finished with 
yours, Eddie? 

Eppie: Yes, sir. 
mine ages ago. 

Mr. Brooks: Good. Then I'll go see 
that the windows and doors down 
here are locked, and we can all re- 
tire. (He goes out to the kitchen, re- 
lurns in a moment, attends to the 
living room windows, and goes out to 
the hall to lock the front door. After 
this he comes back, picks up one of 
the candles and indicates that Eyvie 
should take the other.) Here, Eddie. 
You take one of these. I’ll light the 
way for your mother and you light 
the way for Sue. And we'll both 
brighten the corner where we are. 

Sur (As the procession to the hall starts) : 
It’s nice to have one corner bright, 


I was finished with 








but | sure wish the other three were 
bright, too. 

Mrs. Brooks: So do I! But let’s all 
try, anyhow, for some of that re- 
freshing sleep your father was talking 
about. Be careful not to fall on the 
stairs! (As they leave the room in 


darkness, the curtain falls.) 
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SCENE 3 
Trwe: About two hours later 
midnight. 


nearly 


At Kise: The living room is in darkness. 
A moment later a figure appears in 
the doorway, preceded by a beam of 
light, and begins to walk very softly 
and cautiously across the room. There 
is another figure immediately behind 

They both slop at the sofa 

It is Eppie and Sug, 

both in pajamas and bathrobes. They 


this one. 
and sit down. 


speak softly. 

Eppie: Wasn’t it smart of me to think 
of bringing my flashlight with us in 
my suitcase? 

Sur: You’ve said that at least 
times already, and I still don’t know 
whether it is so smart or not. All I 
know is I’d rather not be down here 


three 


all alone. 


Eppiz: You’re not alone! I’m with 
you, aren’t I? 

Sur: Yes, but you know what I mean, 
Kddie. It’s a strange house, and it’s 
so dark, and I’m seared! 

Eppre: Oh, come on now, be a real 
sport. Just think what a swell story 
this’ll make to tell the gang when we 
get home. It'll be midnight 
another minute, and if that lady is 
going to make the rounds looking for 


in 
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her head, we'll be right on hand to 
see it! 

Sue: That’s just what I’m scared of. 
I should never have let you talk me 
into coming downstairs. 

Eppre: I tell you, Sue, you’re as safe 
as if you were home in New York in 
bed. Let’s see what time it is now. 
(He focuses the flashlight on his 
wristwatch.) Midnight! We'd better 
be quiet now. (While carrying on 
their debate they had neglected to keep 
watch and so lad not noticed the cellar 
door open, a figure emerge and tiptoe 
over to them, but as Eypie murmurs 
that they had better be quiet, the figure 
is directly behind them, and speaks.) 

Voice (Softly, but threateningly) : That’s 
a very good idea -— a very good idea. 
You’d better be nice and quiet. 
(The children gasp and Sux clutches 
Eppin’s arm fearfully.) 

Kppie (Falleringl): Who 
you? 

Voice: Who do you think I am? 

Eppre: Are you —- the man who killed 
his wife. 

Voice (Pleased): Vhat’s right. I killed 
all six of them. 
Sue: Six of them? 

beard, you! 

Kppie (Warningly): Shsh, don’t insult 
him! 

Vorce: How did you know? I am Blue- 
beard. 
then. 

Sue: Yes, but you're supposed to be 

Eppie (Interrupting): Sue, please. 
careful what you say. 

Voice: Never mind. I think she’s very 
charming. She looks like my fourth 
wife. She looks exactly like her. (Fx- 
citedly) 1 think you are her. (Mus- 


._. who are 


You 


you Blue- 


I guess you’ve heard of me 


Be 








ingly) | don’t understand it. I killed 
you, I’m sure I did. I strangled you. 
But I guess you didn’t die. That’s 
it, isn’t it? You didn’t die! Well 
then, I’ll have to kill you over again. 
(He suddenly displays a gleaming 
butcher knife the butcher knife 
missing from the kitchen, and Eppir 
and Sux stare al it, horrified.) 

Epoie (Weakly): You took that knife 
from our kitchen! 

Vorce: I borrowed it, and I’m so glad 
I did. 
if I’d met my fourth wife again and 
been without it. 


It would have been a pity 


Because this time, 
I’m not going to take any chances. 
This time I’m going her 
pretty little throat from ear to ear! 

Kppie (Quickly, in an effort to distract 
him): Are you the one who rang our 


to cut 


doorbell tonight? 
Voice: The doorbell? Oh, yes. 
been in the cellar. 


I had 
The cellar door 
But I was 
tired of the cellar, so 1 went outside. 


wasn’t locked, you know 


And when I rang your bell, I was 
hoping a woman would come to the 
door, a young woman with a pretty 
white throat like this one. It’s too 
bad it’s going to be separated from 
It’s too 
(At this mo- 


ment he is rudely interrupted by Murs 


her head in another minute. 

bad, but this time 

Brooks, who rushes in in back of him, 

over his head and he 
sinks lo the floor like a willed rose 
petal.) 

Mrs. Brooks: It’s too bad, but I’m 


bre aks a vase 


not going to let anyone threaten my 
daughter like that. 

Sug (Embracing her mother tightly and 
sobling a little): Mom, oh Mom, he 
was going to 
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Mus. Brooks: I know, darling. I 
heard enough to get the idea, and 
I’m still pretty shaky about it my- 
self. 

Eppiz: Gee, Mom, you're terrific. 
What a wallop you gave him with 
that vase! (Guess we'd better get 
him tied up while he’s still out of this 
world. (He takes the belt from his 
bathrobe, kneels down, and lies the 
stranger's hands with it.) How about 
the belt from your robe, too, Sis? 
We can tie his feet with that. 

Sug (Fumblingly removing and handing 
it to him): Yes, here. Tie him up 
good. I was never so scared in my 
life. It seemed like a nightmare, but 
I knew I wasn’t dreaming because I 
could see that knife too well. Oh, 
Mom, if you hadn’t come when you 
did! 

Kppre: Don’t think about that part, 
Sis. What made you come down- 
stairs, Mom? Were you looking for 
a ghost, too? 

Mrs. Brooks: No, | was looking for 

I just 

couldn’t get to sleep, and then sud- 

denly I had a funny feeling that 


you two problem children. 


something was wrong, that you 
needed help. I got up and looked 
in your rooms, saw you weren't 


there, and I didn’t want to lose any 
time going back to wake your father, 
so | came downstairs alone. I don’t 
know how I had the courage, but I 
guess I was thinking of you two more 
than anything else. (7’o Eppre) Are 
you sure he’s tied tightly, Eddie? 
Eppre: You bet, Mom. He'd have to 
be a ghost to wiggle out of those 
knots. At first I thought he was one, 
but when I saw the way he crumpled 








when you hit him with that vase, I 
knew he wasn’t any more ghostly 
than we are. 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, that poor vase. 
Guess I'd better get the pieces picked 
up before someone hurts a foot on 
them. (Kneels down) Why, it’s wet 
here. It looks like milk! It’s on 
that awful man’s suit, too. But 
there couldn’t have been any milk 
in that vase! 

Eppre: Uh, yes, Mom, there was. The 
warm milk you brought us before we 
went to bed — I put mine in that 
vase. I, eh, | thought in case we 
ran out of milk in the morning — 

Mrs. Brooks (Laughing): Eddie, you 
big faker! I don’t know what I’m 
going to — (She is interrupted by the 
appearance, finally, of Mr. Brooks 
on the scene. He is bearing a lighted 
candle aloft, like the Statue of Liberty.) 

Mr. Brooks: Well, what’s this? Every- 
body standing around the living 
room in the middle of — (At last 
noticing the body on the floor) Great 
Scott! Who’s that man? What’s he 
doing there, all tied up? 

Mrs. Brooks: He’s a maniac who was 
going to slit Sue’s throat with the 
missing butcher knife you told us 
not to worry about. 

Eppre: That’s right! But Mom 
conked him on the head with a vase, 
and he went to sleep very peacefully. 

Mrs. Brooks (Smiling at her husband): 
Just like your father in that respect. 

Mr. Brooks (Still amazed about the 
whole thing): | can’t believe it. This 
maniac was hiding in our house? 

Sue: Yes, Dad. He came up out of the 
cellar. 

Mr. Brooks: But why didn’t you call 


me, Mary? Why didn’t you send me 
down here? 

Mrs. Brooks: There wasn’t time for 
that. And besides I was afraid you'd 
say it was a foolish notion, or my 
imagination, or something of the 
sort. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, I was merely try- 
ing, that is, I thought it was better 
to—oh, I admit that I was the 
foolish one, Mary. Your courage 
puts me to shame. 

Mrs. Brooks (Tenderly): Oh, you'd 
have done the same thing, John, if 
you’d been awake. (The doorbell 
rings at this moment. They look at 
each other, surprised, then Mr. 
Brooks squares his shoulders and 
goes to the door. A _ stranger’s voice 
is heard offstage.) 

Maw (Politely): Sorry to disturb you 
at this hour, sir, but we’re making a 
house to house search for an escaped 
lunatic. reported a 
prowler being seen in this neighbor- 
hood — 

Mr. Brooks (Offstage): You don’t 
have to look any further. We’ve got 
him. Just follow me. We’ve got him 
tied up in the living room. (He re- 
appears in the doorway, followed by 
two husky-looking men. They take off 
their hats to Mrs. Brooks and Sur, 
and bend over the bound figure on the 
floor, who is now regaining con- 
SCLOUSNESS. ) 

Ist Man: That’s him, all right. I 
hope he didn’t hurt any of you 
people. 

Mrs. Brooks: He threatened my 
daughter, but thank goodness she 
isn’t hurt. 

2np Man: Glad to hear it, ma’am. 


Somebody 








We’re from the State Hospital for 
the Insane — over at Middletown. 
This man managed to break out two 
nights ago, and we’ve been looking 
for him since. 

Eppie: He was hiding in our cellar. 

Ist Man: Lucky you folks caught him. 
He has homicidal tendencies. 
actually killed anyone, 
tried a few times. 
against women. 


Never 
but he’s 
He has a mania 
They say he was 
jilted by the one he hoped to marry. 
2np Man: Now he has the idea that 
he’s Bluebeard and that he’s mur- 
dered five or six wives, no less. 

Buvesearp (Fully conscious again): 
The number is six, to be exact. 

2np Man: Oh, that’s right — six. 
(Aside to the Brooks family) The 
hospital tells us to agree with them 
whenever we (To his 
panion) We'll carry him out to the 
ear, huh, Brian? 

Ist Man: Yeah, I think that’s best. 
(To the Brooks family) We'll let 

We 
sure appreciate your having him all 
ready for us in a neat package like 
this. 

Mr. Brooks (Modestly): Oh, it was 
nothing at all. (The two hospital 
huskies lift the man off the floor and 
carry him between them.) 

Isr Man: Attaboy, we’re taking vou 
home, Bluebeard. 

BLUEBEARD: 


can. com- 


you folks get your rest now. 


Home? To my palace 
where my six dead wives are hanging 
in the attic? 

2np Man (Pleasantly): That’s right. 

BLUEBEARD (Contentedly): Good! (They 
carry him out then, Mr. Brooks 
lighting their way to the door, and then 
returning. ) 


Mr. Brooks: If that isn’t the most 
amazing thing! 

Mrs. Brooks: Yes, isn’t it? As a 
sample of the peaceful, quiet life in 
the country, I[’ll never forget it. 

Sue (Decidedly): 1 don’t think I’ll ever 
forget it, either. 

Eppre: Boy, won't it make a terrific 
story to tell the gang when we get 
back home? 

Sue (Crossly): Maybe it would have 
made a better story for you if he 
had cut my throat! 

Mr, Brooks: Now, children, let’s not 
start an argument. It’s late; we’re 
tired, and what we all need now is 
some good, refreshing 

Mrs. Brooks (Warningly): John! 

Mr. Brooks (Contritely): Um sorry, 
dear. What I meant to say is let’s 

go upstairs and see if it’s at all 

possible for any of us to sleep a wink 
for the rest of the night! (As they 
pick up their lights and once mor 
troop for the stairs, the curtain falls. | 


THE END 


(Reprinted from the May, 1946, issue) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
It’s So Peaceru. 

Characters: 6 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday clothes; Sue and 
Eddie are dressed in pajamas and bathrobes 
in third scene. 

Properties: Leather portfolio with papers, 
pipe for Mr. Brooks; snake, 2 candles, 
matches, brick; two glasses of milk, wrist- 
watch for Eddie; flashlight, butcher knife. 

Setting: The attractive living room of a house 
on the outskirts of Portland, Connecticut. 
There are a comfortable sofa, small table, 
chairs, etc. In right wall a window, also 
a fireplace. In left wall is a door leading 
out to the kitchen. 

syne None required. Only lights used are 
candles. 
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The Case of the Missing Pearls 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Buxton ANGuISH, a wealthy, retired 
British diplomat 

PENELOPE ANGUISH, his wife 

Mrs. Sirpcover, their housekeeper 

HERMIONE ANGUISH, an attractive, deli- 
cate girl of eighteen 

Monty Dare, her fiancé, a_ breezy 
young fellow of twenty 

Auice Papp.ecart, Hermione’s friend, 
about Hermione’s age 

Siipcover, the butler 

SHELLACK Homes, the great detective 

Dr. Jon Wuoopson, his faithful com- 
panion 

HanpsoME Hocan, a brilliant member 
of Scotland Y ard 


SCENE | 

SerrinG: The living room of the country 
estate of BuUxTON ANGUISH. 

Av Rise: Buxton ANGuisu is seated 

His 
wife, PENELOPE ANGUISH, is sealed 
left of table. Mrs. Siirecover, the 
housekeeper, is standing beside Mrs. 
ANGUISH. 

Mrs. Sirecover: And how many will 
there be for lunch, Mrs. Anguish? 

Mrs. AnGuisu (Sighing): More than 
we originally expected, Mrs. Slip- 
cover. Let me see now. There will, 
of course, be Mr. Anguish and my- 
self. You are going to have lunch, 
are you not, Buxton? 

Mr. Anouisu: Indeed, I am, Penelope, 
my dear. 


in easy chair downstage right. 


Mrs. Ancuisu: Then there will be 
Hermione and Monty Dare - 

Mrs. Surpcover: Oh, and don’t they 
make a lovely couple! 

Mrs. AnGuiso: And Miss Paddle- 
cart 

Mrs. Siiecover: Isn’t she going home 
soon? 

Mr. AnGcuisu: Why, Mrs. Slipcover, 
you're not anxious to get rid of Miss 
Paddlecart, are you? She’s a charm- 
ing young woman and an old school 
friend of Hermione’s. 

Mrs. Suiiecover: Oh, no, sir. I’m not 
trying to get rid of her. 

Mrs. Anouisu: And then, of course, 
since they'll be arriving before lunch 
time, I expect, there'll be Mr. 
Shellack Homes and his friend, Dr 
Jon Whoopson. 

Mrs. Surpcover: Oh, ma’am. | can 
hardly wait to get a look at him. 
Just think of having a great detec- 
tive like Mr. Shellack Homes right 
in the same house. Slipcover and I 
spent half the night talking about it. 

Mr. AnGuisu: Er-— Mrs. Slipcover, 
did your husband walk in his sleep 
again last night? 

Mrs. Suuecover: No, sir. After Slip- 
cover retired about eleven, and after 
our chat about Mr. Shellack Homes, 
he never stirred a muscle. 

Mr. AnGuisn: Good. I’ve been wor- 
ried about him. Sleepwalking butlers 
aren’t exactly my particular cup of 
tea. 








Mrs. AnGuisu: And especially since 
there have been so many weird hap- 
penings here for the past two weeks. 
In any event, Mrs. Slipcover, there’ll 
be seven for lunch, as far as I can 
tell. 

Mrs. Stirpcover: Very good, ma’am. 
Will a bit of consommé, a nice 
piece of sole, and a gooseberry tart 
be all right? 

Mr. AncuisH: Splendid, Mrs. Slip- 
cover. I’m very fond of gooseberry 
tarts. 

Mrs. Surpcover: Very good, sir. I'll 
be about my business then. (She 
exits) 

Mrs. Anouisa: Oh, Buxton, do you 
really think Mr. Homes will be able 
to solve the mystery of my missing 
pearls? 

Mr. Anouisu: If he can’t, my dear, I 
don’t know who can. The man has 
a trigger mind and an uncanny in- 
tuition. 

Mrs. Anouisu: The pearls meant so 
much to me. You remember, Bux- 
ton, you gave them to me on my 
fourth anniversary. 

Mr. Anouisu: Of course, my dear. 

Mrs. AnGuisu: And I’ve always been 
so careful of them. In fact, when 
I’m not wearing them, I unstring 
them and hide each one in a dif- 
ferent place. And yet, last week, one 
of them was stolen from the drawer 
of the desk in our room. 

Mr. AnGuisu: And this week, one was 
taken from the medicine cabinet. 
Mrs. AnGuisu: And the night before 
last we heard those horrible cries 
in the night. They seemed to come 

from outside somewhere. 

Mr. AnGuisu: Not to forget the mys- 


terious fire in the south barn last 
week. 

Mrs. AnGuisu: Oh, Buxton, what does 
it all mean? There is something evil 
loose around us. I am frightened, 
Buxton, frightened. (Mr. ANGUISH 
rises and comes over to his wife and 
pals her hand.) 

Mr. AnGuisu: There, there, my dear, 
be of good cheer. Shellack Homes 
will soon be here, and I feel certain 
he will be able to throw light on 
the dark doings that have so ter- 
rified you. 

Mrs. ANGuisu: Oh, Buxton, I hope 
you are right and that your con- 
fidence in Mr. Homes will be justi- 
fied. 

Mr. AnGuisu: It will, my dear, never 
fear. (Hermione ANGUISH and 
Monty Dare enter hand in hand, 
from upstage center door.) 

Hermione: Hello, Mother. Hello, 
Father. We have had the loveliest 
walk. The spring air is like wine 
today, and all the flowers are begin- 
ning to bud. 

Monty: Yet nothing that spring has 
to offer is so lovely as your fair 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Anguish. 

Hermione: Oh, Monty. 

Monty: It’s true, Hermione. You’re 
the fairest flower of the season. 

Hermione: I am so excited today at 
the prospect of seeing the great 
Shellack Homes in person. 

Monty: I want you to know, Mrs. 
Anguish, how deeply sorry I am 
about the loss of your pearls. It 
was a dastardly deed. (Drawing 
himself up) And I promise to do all 
in my poor power to expose the per- 
petrator of so foul a crime. 








Hermione: Oh, Monty! How wonder- 
ful you are! 

Mr. AnGuisu: Thank you, my boy, 
for those kind sentiments. My wife 
and I are most grateful. 

Hermione: When I was awakened last 
night by those dreadful, inhuman 
cries, | trembled like a small child 
in the midst of a horrible nightmare. 
Oh, what can be happening to our 
once so happy home? What mon- 
strous creature is afoot? (ALIcE 
PADDLECART, @ pretty girl of Her- 
MIONE’S age, enters.) 

Auice: Hermione, darling, you seem 
upset. What is it? (She comes to 
HerMIONE and takes both her hands.) 

HERMIONE: It’s the dreadful happen- 
ings of the past two weeks that have 
upset me, Alice. 

Auice: All will be well. Do you re- 
member how at school you some- 
times became frightened by little 
things? 

Hermione: And you always comforted 
me, Alice. 

Auice: And so I shall now. Don’t 
worry. The great Mr. Homes will 
soon be here. (Stipcover, the butler, 
a thin, solemn-looking man, enters.) 

Mr. AnGuisu: Yes, Slipcover. 

Sirpcover: Mr. Shellack Homes and 
Dr. Jon Whoopson. 

Mr. ANnGuisu: Show them in at once, 
Slipcover. 


Sirpcover: Very good, sir. (He exits 
left.) 

Monry: At last — the great Shellack 
Homes! 


Mrs. AnGuisu: This is the moment 
we all have been waiting for. (Siip- 
COVER returns, followed by SHELLACK 
Homes and Dr. Jon Woopson. 
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Homes ts carrying a violin case under 
his arm. Dr. WHoopson is a hearty 
man in his thirties.) 

Sirpcover: Mr. Shellack Homes. 
Jon Whoopson. 

Mr. AnNGuisn (Coming forward and 
holding out his hand to Homes): 
This is a great pleasure, Mr. Homes. 
I am Buxton Anguish. And how do 
you do, Dr. Whoopson? 

Dr. WuHoopson: Very well, thank you. 
(Homes lays his violin case on divan, 
lakes a magnifying glass from his 
pocket, and on all fours, he begins to 
scrutinize the floor.) 


Dr. 


Auice: Oh, how wonderful! Mr. 
Homes wastes no time. 

Dr. Wuoopson: Please, miss. We 
must have silence. Homes is con- 
centrating as only he can. (All 


stare, fascinated, as Homes, on hands 
and knees, does his detecting. Mrs. 
SLIPcoverR enters and also stares in- 


tently.) 

Mrs. Surpcover: What a wonderful 
sight! 

Suupcover: Shh, Henrietta. Mr. 


Homes is concentrating. 

Monty: As only he can. 

Homes (Now at a spot near bookcase): 
Aha! 

Dr. WHoorson: Found something, my 
dear fellow? 

Homes: Possibly, Whoopson.  Pos- 
sibly. (He rises, with something that 
looks like dust in his hand, and in- 
tently examines the material through 
his magnifying glass.) Ah, yes. I 
recognize the ash, of course. It 
somewhat resembles latakia, and yet 
there are differences. Someone in 
this house has been smoking Italian 
cheroots. I have, as you perhaps 





know, written a monograph on the 
(He 
goes to Mrs. Stircover) Will you 
hold out your right hand, please? 
(She does so, rather hesitantly.) Ah, 
yes, the stain between 
thumb and forefinger. You, madam, 
are the cheroot smoker. (AU are 


characteristics of tobacco ash. 


nicotine 


amazed at this revelation.) 

Mrs. Ancuisu: Why, Mrs. Slipcover, 
I never knew you used tobacco! 
Mrs. Suipcover (Sheepishly): Well, 
ma’am, I’ve been trying to break 

myself of the filthy habit. I first 
became addicted to Italian cheroots 
when I was in the service of the 
Countess Ravioli in Italy. She 
always smoked one before bedtime 
and insisted each night that I join 
her. 

Homes (Looking fixedly at Mr. An- 

Guisu): I note, sir, that you have 
spent some time in India. 

Mr 


uncanny, Mr. Homes! 


Ancuisu: Good heavens! You’re 


How could 

you possibly have guessed? I was 
in the diplomatic service there for 
twenty-five years 

Homes: Elementary, my dear Anguish. 
I note that your bookcase is filled 
with tomes concerning India. I note, 
too, that on the wall of your recep- 
tion room, where I came in, there is 
a print by the Hindu artist, Gow- 
morrarah Suwiladi. According to 
the inscription on the print, he pre- 
sented it to you. 

Mrs. Anautsu: Remarkable. 

Hermione: How thrilling! 

Monty: You have keen perception, 
sir. 

Homes: None keener. But now, let 


me here. This circumstance of the 
missing pearls must be most dis- 
tressing to you, Mrs. Anguish. I 
know, of course, about their senti- 
mental value — an anniversary pres- 
ent, were they not? 

Maus. ANGuIsH: Yes. 

Homes: It would appear from what 
you have told me that some member 
of the household must be the guilty 
one. 

Mr. AnGcuisu: Oh, my dear Homes, I 
think not. The servants have been 
with us for years. And our house 
guests are above reproach. 

Homes: I should appreciate being in- 
troduced to your house guests. 

Mr. AnGuisu: Of course. This is 
Alice Paddlecart, an old school 
friend of my daughter, Hermione. 

Homes (Bowing): A pleasure, Miss 
Paddlecart. I observe you are a 
great lover of flowers and that you 
are partial to lemonade. 

Auice (Astounded): How in the world 
did you know? 

Dr. Wuoorson (Chuckling): There’s 
not much he doesn’t know, I can 
tell you. 

Homes: Elementary, my dear Miss 
Paddlecart. Really elementary. 
There is a bit of lemon peel on your 
lower lip. (ALICE wipes mouth.) And 
on your hands there is the telltale 
stain that is made only, from my ob- 
servation, by the type of rose that 
is known as the Supreme — roseatis 
suprematis, to give it its Latin term. 

Mrs. Siipcover: He’s a genius, that’s 
what he is. 

Mr. Anoutsu: And this is Monty Dare, 
my daughter Hermione’s fiancé. 


Monry (Breezily): And what can you 
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us to the business that has brought 








tell about me, Mr. Homes? 

Homes: You ride a bicycle, you have 
recently taken a trip by train, and 
your sciatica is improving. 

Monty (Completely astonished): But 
how — 

Homes: Too simple, really, my dear 
Dare, to merit detailed explanation. 
However, there is a sort of ring 
around your trouser cuffs — a ring 
obviously made by bicycle clips. 
The stub of a railway ticket pro- 
trudes from your upper pocket. And 
you walk with a slight limp, oc- 
casionally pressing your hand to 
your right hip, a sure sign that you 
have fairly recently been plagued 
either by sciatica or lumbago. 

Hermione: It’s all so easy when you 
explain it, Mr. Homes. 

Dr. Wuoopson: Exactly. But none of 
us has trained himself to observe so 
minutely as my friend Homes. 

Homes: Mr. Dare and Miss Paddle- 
cart are your only house guests at 
present, Mr. Anguish? 

Mr. Anouisu: Yes. They have been 
here for several weeks. 

Homes (T'houghifully): Indeed. And 
how long have Mr. and Mrs. Slip- 
cover been in your service? 

Mrs. Siipcover: Ten years, sir, come 
Michaelmas. 

Mrs. AnGuisu: They are good and 
faithful servants. 

Mr. AnGuisu: And yet, of late, Slip- 
cover has been walking in his sleep. 

Homes (Interested): Aha! Has he? 
(He takes long and purposeful strides 
toward Siupcover, and, with his mag- 
nifying glass, looks into SLAPCOVER’s 
eyes.) Ah, most interesting. A 
slight dilation of the iris, although 


the retina appears almost normal. 
Tell me, my good man, is sleep- 
walking common with you? 
it a recent development? 

Siiecover: Most recent, Mr. Homes. 
Until last week, I never sleepwalked 
in my life. 

Homes: Hmm, interesting. Most in- 
teresting. As the French say, it 
makes one furiously to think. (To 
Mrs. AnGuisu) And now, madam, 
what of the mysterious cries that 
have been heard in the night? 

Hermione: Oh, Mr. Homes, they were 
inhuman — like an animal in distress. 

Homes: Indeed. And what of the 
south barn —it was burned last 
week, was it not? 

Mr. AnGuisu: To a cinder. 

Homes: You believe that someone set 
the fire? 

Mr. AnGuisu: I think it highly pos- 
sible, Mr. Homes. 

Homes: Most interesting. You note, 
Whoopson, my dear fellow, how the 
plot thickens. The game is afoot, 
and we must keep our wits about us. 

Dr. Wuoopson: You’re right, my dear 
Homes. 

Homes: I think, Mr. and Mrs. Anguish, 
that I can promise you a solution 
to the strange happenings within 
twenty-four hours. 

Mrs. Surecover: He’s a living miracle, 
that’s what he is! 

Homes: Thank you, madam. You are 
most kind -- and most correct. 

Monty: I hope, Mr. Homes, that you 
succeed, Dear Hermione 
come a bundle of nerves since these 
dreadful things began to happen. 

Auice (Slipping her arm about Her- 
MIONE’S waist): Hermione has always 


Or is 


has be- 








been delicate and fragile. 

Monty (Laying his hand on Atice’s 
shoulder): But you and I, Alice, will 
do all we can to protect her from 
further terrors. 

Homes: Indeed? Most interesting. 
(He goes to divan where he picks up his 
violin case.) And now, with your per- 
mission, I shall confine myself to a 
few moments on my violin. I find 
that music helps me to concentrate. 

Mr. AnGuisu: Please feel at liberty to 
do whatever you wish, Mr. Homes. 

Homes: Thank you, my dear fellow. 
(He removes violin from case, tucks 
violin under his chin, takes bow, and 
begins to play. The result is a horrible 
concoction of weird and cacophonous 
playing. The others grimace as the 
music grows worse and worse. Only 
Dr. WHoorson looks on with genuine 
admiration. ) 

Dr. Wuoorson: Capital, my dear 
Homes, capital. I recognize your 
favorite tune, Clementi’s “Night in 
a Turkish Bath.” (The others con- 
tinue lo grimace and shudder. Wnoor- 
sON looks entranced, and Homes 
continues lo saw as the curtain falls.) 

*“_ * & 
SCENE 2 

SerrinG: The same, alt midnight. 

Ar Rise: Homes and Dr. Wuoorson 
are the only occupants of the room. 
Homes is lying on the divan, hands 
locked behind his head, the picture 
of solid comfort. Dr. Wuoopson, 
who appears somewhat nervous, is 
pacing the floor. 

Homes: My dear Whoopson, there 
really is no need for your eternal 
pacing up and down. Serenity, my 
dear fellow, is what is needed. 
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Dr. Wuoorson: | can’t help feeling, 


my dear Homes, that something of 
terrible consequence may happen 
here tonight. 


Homes: Exactly. That is why you and 


I are passing the midnight hours in 
this room when everyone in the 
household thinks we are snugly in 
bed. Does this not remind you, my 
dear Whoopson, of our midnight 
vigil when we were pursuing the 
case of the speckled canary? 


Dr. Wuoopson (Shuddering): It does, 


indeed. I was nearly killed that 
night. On damp days, the knee 
through which the bullets passed 
still gives me difficulty. 


Homes: Hazards of our occupation, 


my dear Whoopson, hazards of our 
occupation. (Sits up suddenly) But, 
quiet, I hear footsteps. A man’s, I 
believe. (Suipcover, the btler, 
enters right. His eyes are partially 
closed, and he walks with his hands 
stretched before him. He is obviously 
walking in his sleep.) (Softly) Aha! 
Our old friend, Slipcover. I sus- 
pected he might appear on the scene. 


Dr. Wroopson: Is he the culprit? 
Homes: Not at all, Whoopson. He 


is 4 Man more sinned against than 
sinning. (Strpcover walks around the 
room slowly. Homes rises, goes to 
Sitipcover, and takes him by the 
shoulders.) Note now, Whoopson, 
the great benefits I have derived 
from my study of hypnotism with the 
late and great Professor Longdoze. 


Dr. Wuoopson: You mean that Slip- 


cover is a victim of hypnosis? 


Homes: Indubitably. When I ex- 


amined his eyes this afternoon, I 
noted the telltale signs. 


. 








Dr. Wuoopson: You're amazing, my 
dear Homes. 

Homes: Of course. (Homes waves his 
fingers before Suipcover’s face, claps 
his hands twice, and then snaps his 
fingers.) 

SLIPCOVER (Awakening): Henrietta? 

Homes: Not your wife, my dear fellow. 
I am Shellack Homes. 

SLIPCOVER: Oh, yes, it is Mr. Homes, 
isn’t it. (Looking around in be- 
wilderment) What am I doing here? 

Homes: You are the victim of a das- 
tardly plot, Slipcover. But those 
who are trying to implicate you in 
their heinous crimes now have to 
reckon with the brain of Shellack 
Homes. 

Dr. WHoopson: Hear! Hear! 

Siipcover: Plot? But I don’t under- 
stand - 

Homes: You will, my man. You will. 
But now, for the good of all, you 
had best return to your room. Say 
nothing about our little meeting. 
And do not worry about sleepwalk- 
ing. You never will walk in your 
sleep again. 

Siipcover: Oh, thank you, Mr. Homes. 
Thank you. I was becoming a mere 
shell of my former self. Sleepwalking 
is a dangerous business. Why, I 
might have killed myself on one of 
these nightly expeditions. 

Homes: Exactly. 

Surpcover: Well, sir, I’ll follow your 
advice and go to my room. (Goes 
toward exit right and stops in doorway) 
I think, sir, that I am beginning to 
know who has caused all this. 

Homes (Holding up a warning hand): 
Say no more, Slipcover, say no more. 


I am sure you do know. It may 
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interest you to hear that I knew the 
complete story less than fifteen 
minutes after I arrived this after- 
noon. 

Surpcover: You’re a remarkable man, 
Mr. Homes. 

Homes: I agree with you. 

Surpcover: Well, thank you 
goodnight. (SLipcover erits.) 

Homes (Rubbing his hands together 
gleefully): Ah, Whoopson, every- 
thing is progressing just as I had 
hoped. 

Dr. WHoorson (Scratching his head in 
bewilderment): I must confess, my 
dear Homes, that I’m still very 
much in the dark. 

Homes (Laughing): And yet the entire 
solution is before your very nose. 
Ah, Whoopson, Whoopson, you dis- 
appoint me. Put that agile mind of 
yours to work. (Homes returns to the 
divan where he sits.) 

Dr. Wuoorson: You are expecting 
more visitors? (Strange, animal-like 
cries are suddenly heard from offstage.) 

Homes (Chuckling): Aha! Just as I 
expected! 

Dr. WHoopson : Great heavens, Homes. 
Those cries are enough to chill even 
the least susceptible spine. 

Homes (Still chuckling): My spine is 
immune, my dear Whoopson. 

Dr. Wuoorson: But hadn’t we better 
investigate? 

Homes: No need. All is well, I assure 
you. (Listening intently) Ah, our 
visitors will arrive soon, my dear 
Whoopson. I must ask you to hide 
behind that chair. (Points lo chair 
at downstage right.) 1 shall place 
myself behind this divan. Make no 
noise, Whoopson, and reveal your- 


and 








self only when I whistle twice. 

Dr. Wuoorpson (Still bewildered): If 
you say so, Homes. But I’m all in 
a muddle 

Homes: So is everyone 
my dear Whoopson. (WHoopson 
hides behind chair. Homes hides be- 
hind divan. There is a silence for a 
moment or two. Then Monty Dare 
and Atick PADDLECART enter up- 
stage center door, and come to center.) 

Monty: Beautifully done, was it not, 
Alice? I uttered those cries under 
Hermione’s window. She'll be 
shaking with fright. 

Auice: Oh, Monty, you’re so clever! 

Monty (Embracing her): You're not 
half bad yourself, the 
pearl? 

Auice: Yes, Mrs. Anguish had hidden 
this one in a bottle of perfume in 
her bureau. 

Monry (Laughing): The old girl doesn’t 
have much imagination, does she? 

Auice: She’s almost as dumb as Her- 
mione. 

Monty: Just think, Alice. If we can 
pilfer only two more of the pearls, 
we can sell them for a small fortune 
to a good friend of mine in London 
Squealy Gore. 


except me, 


You got 


He’s a well-known 

And then, you and I can go 
off together to South America to a 
new life 

Auice: And to love. 

Monty (Embracing her again): Yes, 

And I'll be free 

of that weak and simpering Her- 

mione. Why, I wouldn’t marry 

her if she were the last girl in the 


fence. 


above all, to love. 


world. But her mother’s pearls will 
certainly be useful. (Homes whistles 
twice. Dr. WHooPson jumps up from 


behind the chair. Homes reveals him- 
self from behind the divan.) 

Homes (Bowing): A cordial good 
evening to you, Miss Paddlecart, 
and to you, Mr. Monty Dare. 

Monty: Curses! Discovered! 

Auice: Oh, we are lost! 

Dr. Wuoopson: You're a fine pair of 
rascals, I must say. 

Homes: Your conniving has been 
brought to light, Dare. It may in- 
terest you to know that I knew the 
truth about your plotting less than 
fifteen minutes after I arrived today. 

Monty (His vanity wounded): In a 
pig’s eye, you did. 

Homes: Ah, you doubt my word, do 
you? 

Monty: You bet I do. 

Homes: Very well, my man, then 
listen. Are you not the 
Danbury Dare? 

Monty: What if I am? 

Homes: Only this. It is well-known 
that Danbury Dare has long been a 
student of hypnotism. In fact, he 
was introduced to its mysteries, as 
I was, by Professor Longdoze. 

Monty (Nastily): And what does that 
prove? 


son of 


Homes: It struck me as very likely 
that your father would initiate you 
into the fundamentals of hypnotism. 
Then when I examined Slipcover’s 
eyes today, it was obvious he had 
been hypnotized; under your hyp- 
nosis, he was forced by you to walk 
in his sleep, in order, I am sure, that 
suspicion of the thefts, the nightly 
noises, and the barn burning might 
fallon him. (Mr. and Mrs. ANGUISH 
in night clothes, enter hurriedly at 
right and come to center.) 








Mr. AnGuisu: We heard voices here 
and wondered what was happening. 

Dr. Wuoopson : Homes has uncovered 
the culprits, sir. 

Homes: Exactly. Miss Paddlecart and 
Mr. Dare have been engaged in a 
nefarious scheme to rob you of your 
pearls, madam, and to sell them. 
Then with their ill-gotten gold, they 
were going together to South Amer- 
1ca. 


Mr. AnGuisu: You cad, Dare ~~ you 
unspeakable cad! 
Monty: Easy, grandpa, nobody’s 


proved anything yet. 

Homes: Indeed? Whoopson, will you 
fetch Slipcover at once? 

Dr. Woopson: 
(WHOOPSON exits.) 

Homes: I first became aware of the 
fact that Mr. Dare and Miss Paddle- 
cart more than mere ac- 
quaintances this afternoon when he 
placed his hand on her shoulder. 

Monty: Hmmph! 

Homes: Hmmph me no hmmphs, Dare. 
The time for retribution is upon you. 

Mrs. AnGuisu: Oh, Mr. Homes, we 
owe you a great deal. 

Homes: Naturally, madam, naturally. 
You will receive a bill for my fee in 
the morning mail. I detest taking 


Gilad to, Homes. 


were 


money for my services — but one 
must live. 
Mrs. AnNGuisu: Of course. (Dr. 


W H00PsoN enters al right, followed by 
SLIPCcOVER, Mrs. SLIPCOVER, 
HeRMIONE. ) 

Hermione (Rushes to Monry and slaps 
his face): Dr. Whoopson has told 
me all. Oh, how could you, Monty, 
how could you? 
tears. Dr. WHoorson puls a friendly 


and 


(She bursts into 


hand around her shoulders and tries to 
comfort her.) 

Homes: Ah, Slipcover. Will you tell 
your story so that Mr. Dare will be 
revealed for the base fellow he is? 

Surecover: Indeed I will, sir, and glad 
I am to do it. Since Mr. Dare has 
been here, he has taken it on himself 
to visit me often in the kitchen. We 
talked a great deal, and I noticed 
that he always looked me straight 
in the eyes. I thought nothing of it 
at first, but now I know he was 
hypnotizing me. 

Homes: Splendid! Splendid! And now, 
Dare, do you not have an uncle, 
your father’s brother, I believe, 
named Hubert Dare? 

Monty: What if I do? 

Homes: Nothing, except that he is a 
confirmed pyromaniac. 

Mrs. Surpcover: Oh, goodness gra- 
cious, and what’s that? 

Homes: A pyromaniac, Mrs. Slip- 
cover, is someone who gets great joy 
out of setting fires. 

Hermione: How horrible! 

Homes: Exactly. Now let me quote 
I have, of course, a photographic 
memory from a book by Dr. 
Pickleman Brine. Here is the 
quotation. “Of all obsessions, pyro- 
mania is the most likely to be in- 
herited. It is known to pass particu- 
larly from uncle to nephew, and 
there are many striking examples to 
illustrate this fact.”” End of quota- 
tion. Do I make myself clear? 

Dr. WHoorson: Why, dash it, Homes, 
you mean that young Dare here has 
inherited pyromania from his unel 
and that is why he burned the barn? 

Homes: How well you put these things, 








Whoopson. Yes, that is exactly the 
case. I suspect that our poor friend, 
Slipcover, because of his sleepwalk- 
ing, was meant to take the blame 
for that, too. 

Hermione: Oh, Monty, say it isn’t 
true! 

Homes: I am afraid, miss, that he can 
say nothing of the kind. 

Hermione: And, Alice, I trusted you 
so, and look what you have done. 
(She slaps Auice’s face.) 

Auice: Ouch! 

Mrs. Siircover: You’re a Jezebel, 
that’s what you are. (She also slaps 
Auice’s face.) 

Auice: Ouch! 

Mrs. AnGuisu: And a thief as well. 
(She slaps Atice’s face.) 

Auice: Ouch! 

Monty: You won’t get me, | can tell 


you. (He makes a dash for upstage 
center door. Homes, with the agility 


of a panther, is afler him at once. 
He catches Monty just as Monty 
gets to the door, and, with the flat of his 
hand, strikes Monty once on the 
shoulder and once on the neck. 
Monty falls to the floor howling with 
pain.) 

Homes: I am indebted to my old and 
valued Japanese friend, Haganura 
Sukiyama, for teaching me the an- 
cient art of jujitsu. It has served 
me well on many occasions. 

Mrs. Suupcover (Admiringly) : Is there 
anything the man can’t do! 

Homes (Bowing): Nothing, madam. 
And now, Dare, and you, Miss 
Paddlecart, may step outside. I 
took the liberty of informing my 
friend, Inspector Bulge of Scotland 
Yard, that I would have two guests 


for him tonight. He awaits you out 
there. Whoopson, will you escort 
this desperate duo to the waiting 
arms of Inspector Bulge? 

Dr. Wuoopson: A pleasure, my dear 
fellow. (WHoopson takes Auicr’s 
arm. He walks her over to Monty, 
lifts Monty from floor and takes his 
arm, and leads both through upstage 
center door.) 

Mr. AnGuisu: Mr. Homes, you are a 
genius, 

Homes: You are right. 

Mrs. Suirecover: I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. 

Hermione: We are, of course, grateful 
to you, Mr. Homes. But (She begins 
to weep.) I have lost a fiancé and 
been completely disillusioned in the 
bargain. 

Homes: Have no qualms, my dear 
Miss Anguish. I think of everything. 
Have you ever heard of Handsome 
Hogan? 

HerMIoNE: You mean the young and 
brilliant Scotland Yard detective 
who is really the son of an Irish peer, 
Sir Haphazard Hogan? 

Homes: None other than he. 

HERMIONE: Oh! 

Homes: He has told me many times 
that he is looking for a delicate, 
fragile, and beautiful girl — object 
matrimony. I took the liberty, if 
you will pardon me, of asking him 
here tonight. And here, if my eyes 
do not mistake me, is Handsome 
Hogan with Dr. Whoopson. (Dr. 
Woopson enters, followed by a tall, 
handsome young man.) 

Dr. Whoopson: I’ve safely delivered 
the two culprits to Inspector Bulge’s 
waiting arms, Homes. 








Homes: Splendid. 

Hanpsome (Coming to HERMIONE): 
And you are Hermione? (He gazes 
at her rapturously.) 

HRMIONE (Also enraptured): And you 
are Handsome Hogan. 

Hanpsome: Forgive me for the sug- 
gestion I know it is late — but 
would you stroll with me in the 
garden? 

HeRMIONE: Oh, bother the time of 
night! I’d love to. (Hand in hand, 
they exit upstage center.) 

Mrs. Sirpcover: Isn’t that a beautiful 
sight, though? 

Homes: Ah, yes, young love, young 

And now that all difficulties 

are cleared, I shall seek relaxation in 

the solace of my violin. (He goes to 
side of diwan, picks up case, removes 
violin and bow, and sils down on 
dwan. The others, with the exception 
of Dr. Wuoopson, exchange agonized 


love. 


looks.) You are all welcome to stay. 


(He begins his 
horrible sounds. ) 

Mrs. ANGuisH: It’s lovely and all that, 
Mr. Homes, but I think I’d like a 
cup of tea. (She exits hastily right.) 

Mr. AnGuisn: I’m a great music 
lover, Homes, and I appreciate your 
invitation, but I could do with a 
spot of myself, (He 
hurriedly right.) 

Surpcover: I’d dearly love to stay, 
but my sleepwalking activities have 
wearied me. I think it best I retire. 
(He runs to exit.) ; 

Mrs. Suipcover: Slipcover may need 


playing, making 


tea exis 


me. (She hastily exits right.) , 
Dr. Wroopson: Too bad they couldn't 
stay, Homes — you’re in unusually 
good form tonight. ’ 
Homes (Over the squeaks and groans of 
his horrendous fiddling): Ah, yes, 
Whoopson, hath 
(WHooPsoN gazes at him in great 


music charms, 


admiration as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Case or THE MIssinG PEARLS 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Shellack Homes is dressed in tra- 
ditional costume of Sherlock Holmes: cape, 
peaked, plaid hat with bow on top, pipe 
almost continually in his mouth, ete. 
Others wear costumes in style in the Vic- 
torian period. In Scene 2, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anguish wear night clothes and bathrobes. 


nee Violin case and violin; magnifying 
giass; vase of flowers; magazines; cigarette 
ashes on a slip of paper. 


Setting: The living room of Buxton Anguish. 
The room is furnished luxuriously, in late 
Victorian style. At upstage center is 4 
door leading onto terrace. There are 
windows right and left of this door. In 
the center of the room there is a table on 
which are several magazines and a vase of 
spring flowers. Comfortable chairs stand 
at right and left of table, and a large divan 


downstage left. There is a large easy 
chair downetage right. On right wall is a 
well-stocked bookcase. On left wall is a 


door leading to another room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











NEW 
BOOKS 


@ PRIZE PLAYS for TEEN-AGERS 
by Helen Lovise Miller 


Twenty-four popular one-act plays 
by a prize-winning playwright who 
understands how teen-agers act and 
talk. General comedies as well as 
plays for all important holidays and 
special occasions. Sparkling dia- 
logue and entertaining true-life 
situations. Simple settings and 
everyday costumes make the plays 
easy to stage. 
Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 504 pages; $5.00 


@ MELODRAMAS and FARCES 
for YOUNG ACTORS 
by Earl J. Dias 


A dozen old-fashioned melodramas 
and rib-tickling modern farces, com- 
plete with vicious villains, valiant 
heroes, virtuous heroines, hillbilly 
hicks, jungle natives, and other ex- 
citing characters. Witty dialogue 
and hilarious stage business enliven 
these easy-to-produce half-hour 
dramas. Every play a guaranteed 
hit. 

Junior and Senior High 
(clothbound) 270 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














Published) Spring 


1957 


Round-the-Year Plays 

for Children 

by Auice Very 

Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and MiddleGrades 279 pgs., $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 

for Graduation 

edited by Sytvia FE. KAMeERMAN 
A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and 
EXPTCISES. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.50 


promotion 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. 5. Burack 
These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

237 pages, $3.50 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
_ Z 




















Part Two Middle Grades 
4 Bf 
The King’s Weather 
by Janice Auritt Oser 
Characters as well as I do it’s pouring, and 
KING what’s more, it’s been pouring for 
PAGE over a week. 


Ist Minister, Minister of Petals and 
Posies 

2ND MINISTER, Minister of Buckets and 
Wells 

3xD MINISTER, Minister of Pills and 
Potions 

tovaL WEATHER WIZARD 

QUEEN 

Two LADIES IN WAITING 

Princess BETTINA 

Princess WHEATEENA 

Sim Hecror Hipreiwuirr, a scientist 

Reeore DEVILDARE 


SertinG: Throne room of the King of 
the State of Confusion. 

Ar Rise: Kine sits on throne at left, 
playing with a yo-yo. Hides it hastily 
as a knock on door at left is heard. 

Kine (Grumbling): Come in, come in. 
(Enter Pace. left.) 

Pace (Bows): The Minister of Petals 
and Posies desires an audience with 
Your Majesty. 

KinG: Show him in. (Pace exits left.) 
Not a moment’s peace around here 

. (Gestures with hand as if playing 
with . just when I was 
getting the hang of the thing. (Enter 
Ist MINISTER. ) 

Ist Minister (Bowing low): Good day, 
Your Majesty. 

KinG: Good day, indeed! 


Yo-i0 ) 


You know 


Ist Minister: That’s what I wanted 
to see you about, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Me? Don’t thank me for it. 
The rain isn’t my doing. 

Ist Minister: I realize that, Your 
Majesty. But I thought I ought to 
tell you that the petals on the posies 
in the flower gardens are suffering 
greatly. 

Kina: The posies in my flower gardens! 
How’s that? 

Ist Minister: They are being drowned 
by all this rain, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Well, we can’t have that. (Calls) 
Page! (Enter Pace.) 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty? 

KiNG: Find the Royal Weather Wizard. 
I would have words with him. 

Pace (Bows): Yes, Your Majesty 
(Frits) 

Kine: We shall see what can be done 
I can’t have the posies in the gardens 
drowning. 

Ist Minister: Yes, Your Majesty. | 
mean, no, Your Majesty. 

Kina: After all, we will need them for 
the Princesses’ weddings. 

Ist Minister: Weddings, Your Maj- 
esty? 

King: Yes, we must find some way 
soon to marry them off. Somewhere 
in my kingdom there must be some 
men worthy of them. 








ist Minister: Yes, Your Majesty. Uh, 
I mean, no, Your Majesty. There 
are hardly any men worthy of the 
Princesses Bettina and Wheateena. 
But perhaps there are some. 

Kinc: Hmph. There had better be. 
Eventually someone will have to 
take over the family business — I 
mean, throne. 

Ist Minister: I hope not for some 
time, Your Majesty. 

KinG: Yes, yes, thank you. 
Pace left.) 

Pace (Announces): The Royal Weather 
Wizard! (Enter Wizarp carrying 
large book. Pace exits.) 

KinG: Ah, there you are, my good 
wizard. (WIZARD The 
Minister of Petals and Posies has a 
complaint to make. (Nods at 
MINISTER fo speak. ) 

Ist Minister: I am afraid that the 
posies in the King’s gardens are 
drowning in all this rain. 

Wizarp (Strokes beard): I see, I see. 
Grave, very grave indeed. (Knock 
on door is heard.) 

KinG: Come in! (Enter Pace.) 

Pace: The Minister of Buckets and 
Wells desires an audience with Your 
Majesty. 


(Enter 


bows.) 


(PAGE 

Now what can he want? He 
can’t possibly want any more rain. 
(Enter 2np MINISTER.) 

2np Minister (Bows): Good day, Your 
Majesty. 

KinG: What’s on your mind? 

2np Minister: It’s all this rain, Your 
Majesty. 

Kine: All this rain? All last month 
you were complaining that there 
wasn’t enough of it! 


KinG (Sighs): Show him in. 
exits.) 


50 


2np Minister: I know, Your Majesty. 
But now there is too much. The 
buckets and wells can’t hold it all. 
I’m afraid that with all that rain 
going to waste, we’ll have a drought 
again in a few months. 

Kina: Hear that, Wizard! 

Wizarp (Stroking beard): Grave, very 
grave. (Knock on door is heard.) 

Kine: Come in! (/nter Pace) 

Pace: The Minister of Pills and 
Potions desires an audience with 
Your Majesty. 

Kine: The Minister 
Potions! 


of Pills and 

I suppose he’ll want to 
complain that his pills are getting 
damp. (Wearily) Show him in. 
But that’s the last minister I want 
to see in here today. 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. (£zits) 

KinGc: These ministers don’t want 
king, they want a magician. 

Ist Minister: Yes, Your Majesty 
I mean, no, Your Majesty. (nter 
3nD MINISTER. ) 

3RD MINISTER (Bows): Good day, Your 
Majesty. 

KinG: Hmph, wishful thinking again. 
What’s your problem? 

3rxD MINistTerR: It’s this rain, Your 
Majesty. 

Kinc: Why should it be a problem 
to you? 

3rp MINisTEeR: You see, Your Majesty, 
it seems Princesses Bettina and 
Wheateena get soaked when they go 
on their daily walk, and now they 
have dreadful colds. 

Kine (Slapping arm of throne): That 
settles it! Something must be done. 
(To Ministers) These matters will 
be taken under Royal consideration. 
Dismissed. (MINisTers bow, 


a 


exit 








left. Turns to Wizarp) Now, my 
good wizard, you heard what my 
ministers said. It’s time something 
was done about the weather. If 
the elements can’t give us anything 
better than this, we'll have to sub- 
stitute our own brand. 

Wizarp: Yes, Your Majesty. But if 
I am a wizard, it is in knowledge 
only. I have never been able to do 
anything about the weather, my- 
self, but perhaps Your Majesty will 
be more successful. 

Kine: Let’s start with the facts. 
What causes the weather? 

Wizarp: Uh, er. . . That’s a very 
complex matter. 

Kinc: Let’s stick to the simple facts. 

Wizarp: I'll try, Your Majesty. Let 
me see . . . (Opens book) Causes, 
causes ... I guess this is as good a 
place as any to start. Your kingdom, 
the State of Confusion, is in what we 
call the temperate zone. (Looks up) 
The temperate zones, of course, are 
the zones between the zones at the 
North Pole and at the Equator and 
between those at the South Pole 
and at the Equator. 

KiNG: Yes, yes, of course. 

Wizarv: And our variable weather is 
due largely to the movements of the 
air masses, 

KinG: The air masses? 

Wizarp: Yes, Your Majesty. An air 
mass is a large amount of air that 
stays still for some time, in the 
North or near the Equator, for 
example. Then as it becomes 
colder or warmer, it bulges out 
toward us, bringing with it a certain 
kind of weather — determined in 
part, of course, by the time of year, 


and the kind of land — or sea — it 
travels over. 

Krnc: I see. That’s simple enough. 

Wizarp: Yes, Your Majesty, and if 
that were all, the weather would be 
quite predictable. But complications 
arise because these air masses do not 
come our way steadily and evenly; 
they are bent and chopped and sent 
spinning by the turning of the earth, 
the winds, and the irregularities of 
the earth’s surface. 

Kine: Hmm. Go on. 

Wizarp: Well, you can see, Your 
Majesty, that the weather is not 
even entirely predictable, and we are 
a long way from controlling it. 

KinG: I see. But what exactly is caus- 
ing this rain we’re having? 

Wizarp (Looking in book): Causes of 
rain... let me see... here. How 
we come to have rain. (Reads) 
Water evaporates into the air in the 
form of water vapor. We then have 
a cloud, made up of a great number 
of tiny water drops whirling about 
in the air. As the drops come to- 
gether they form larger and larger 
drops. Soon they are too heavy to 
stay up, and we have rain. 

KinG: I think I get the idea but how 
are we going to get it to stop? 

Wizarp: There is little we can do to 
control the movements of air masses 
and of high and low pressure areas. 

KiNG: That is something of a problem. 
It will take the best minds in the 
State of Confusion to solve it. 
(Brightens) That gives me an idea! 

Wizarp: Yes, Your Majesty? 

KiNG: I shall issue a proclamation. To 
any young man in the State of Con- 
fusion who can do something about 








the weather, I offer the hand of one 
of my daughters in marriage — if 
she will have him — and a pot of 
gold. 

Wizarp: Excellent, Your Majesty. 

Kinc: Yes — and just so we won’t be 
bothered by cranks, anyone who 
steps forth but cannot do anything 
about the weather will — will have 
to give me a pot of gold! 

Wizarp: Excellent, 
Majesty! 


excellent, Your 

KinGc: We'd better get two pots of 
gold, in case there’s a tie. (Winks) 
After all, I have two daughters. 
(Calls) Page! (Enter Pace.) 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty? 

KinG: Bring me the Minister of the 
Piggy Bank and the Minister of 
Pots and Pans. 

Pace: Yes, Your Majesty. (Turns 
lo go) 

Kinc: Wait! 
any time. 


I don’t 
I'll go to the ministers 
myself, and make the proclamation 
(To Wizarp) Come 
We must 
Queen and the court. 
‘1zanp (Bows): Yes, Your Majesty. 
Kinc. Pace 
curiously al yo-yo on throne, picks it 


want to waste 


on the way. 


with me. assemble the 


\ 


“a 


(Khrits behind looks 
up, puzzled, begins to play with it 

clumsily at first but with more and 
skill. Begins to do tricks with 
uf, af posstble. 


more 
Voices. Sneeze are 
heard offstage. Pc replaces yo-yo 
quickly, stands al attention at left.) 
QurEN (Offstage): | never heard such 
nonsense! (Knfer QuEEN, LADIES in 
Warrtine, also Princesses Berrina 
and WHEATEENA, with handkerchiefs, 
sneezing. QUEEN lakes seat on throne 


al right as she speaks; LApiEs IN 


Warrtnc and PRINCESSES group 
themselves around her on cushions.) 
What will he think of next? First 
he wants to put more hours in the 
day and more days in the year, 
and now he wants to do something 
about the weather! 

Ist Lapy: It’s just that His Highness 
has such a kind heart, Your Majesty, 
that he can’t refuse a request. 

2np Lapy: It will encourage all the 
scientists in the State of Confusion, 
Your Majesty. Something very ex- 
citing may come of it. 

Bertina (Hoarsely): | hope something 
comes of it. (Sneezes) I’ve always 
liked the scientific type. I want to 
marry a man who’s intelligent. 

WutaTeena: And I want to marry a 
man who’s clever. (Sneezes) 

Queen: Hmpf! Any husband you'd 
find today would have to be a 
magician. (7'o0 Pace) Inform His 
Highness that we are assembled here 
and await his pleasure. 

Pace (Bows): Yes, Your Majesty. 
(rits left) 

Queen: This is ridiculous. There must 
be an easier way for you girls to 
find husbands. 

Isr Lapy: I’m sure there will be no 
shortage of men seeking their High- 
nesses’ hands. 

QurEN: Let’s hope some of them have 
brains in their heads. (/nler Kine, 
Ministers, Wizarp, the latter carry- 
ing two ordinary saucepans filled with 
“gold.’’) 

KinG (Taking seat on throne as others 
group themselves around him, stand- 
ing, facing audience): Ah, there you 
are, my dears. Now we're ready to 
begin judging. 








QueeEN: You're certainly not wasting 
any time. 

Kina: That’s one of the advantages of 
a small kingdom, my dear. (Pace 
enters left.) 

Pace: The first two contestants are 
here, Your Majesty. 

KiNG: First come, first served. Show 
them in. (zit Paces.) 

QueEEN (Aside to Kina): I hope you’re 
not making a fool of 
Henry. 

KinG (Pats her hand): Now, now, 
Lizzy. I think you’ll find that it’s 
a very clever scheme. (Enter Pace 
with Sir Hecror, carrying books, 
followed by Reaatr.) 

Pace (Announces): His Honor, Sir 
Hector Hippelwhiff! (Str Hector 
steps forward.) 

Kina: Well, Sir Hector, 1 understand 
you claim you can do something 
about the weather. 

Sir Hecror (Bows): In my humble 
opinion, I can, Your Majesty. 

Kinc: You are aware, I trust, of the 
penalty for failure? 

Sir Hecror: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Of course, if you fail you can 
always pay me in installments. Now, 
what is your scheme? 

Sir Hecror: I must confess, Your 
Majesty, that it is not my scheme 
alone. But I would like to acquaint 
Your Majesty with a certain plan 
for making rain. 

Kinc: Making rain? 

Str Hecror: Yes, Your Majesty. You 
are probably aware that clouds are 
formed when water vapor condenses 
on particles in the air. 

Kina: Yes, yes, the Royal Weather 
Wizard has gone into all that. 


yourself, 


Sir Hecror: Well, Your Majesty, I 
believe that clouds can be en- 
couraged to turn into rain if we 
provide them with more particles 
around which rain drops can form. 
A sprinkling of a chemical called 
silver iodide seems to do the trick. 
Also dry ice, which breaks up into 
tiny, cold crystals. 

Kina (Breaking in): That’s all very 
well, but what we are interested in 
at the moment, Sir Hector, is 
slopping the rain, not starting it. 
The posies in the Royal Gardens 
are drowning in all this rain. The 
Princesses, as you can see, have 
caught colds from getting wet. And 
after becoming almost empty in the 
drought, the wells are overflowing. 

Sir Hecror (Downeast): Oh. 
(Brightens) But at least, Your Maj- 
esty, my plan would enable us to 
end a drought a little sooner, and 
the wells might not overflow so 
much if we helped ourselves to a few 
clouds in advance instead of having 
them burst upon us all at once. 
(Princess Berrina applauds.) 

Kine: True, true. (Beckons Wizaxp, 
Princesses into conference; group 
breaks up.) Sir Hector, your 
scheme is not exactly what we want 
at the moment. But you have sug- 
gested a way of doing something 
about the weather, which is all we 
asked, and you deserve your prize. 
(Beckons to Wizarp, who steps for- 
ward and presents Sin Hecror with 
one of the pots of gold) The Princess 
Bettina will consider you for her 
hand. 

Sir Hecror: Oh, thank you, Your 
Majesty. (Looks at Princess Ber- 








TINA, who comes forward and leads 
him off, right, by the hand, Str 
Hecror hastily bowing to Kine and 


QUEEN.) 

Kine: Next! 

Pace (Announces): The Honorable 
Reggie Devildare! (Reaore steps 
forward.) 


KinG: I hope, Mr. Devildare, that you 
have found some way out of our 
difficulties. There are still the 
flowers and the Princesses’ health to 
think of. 

Reece (Bows): Yes, Your Majesty. 
All I have to say is this: The flowers 
might be safer if they were trans- 
planted to hothouses and, like the 
flowers (Bows to Princess 
WHEATEENA) — an apt comparison 

the Princesses may do what we 
are usually free to do about the 
weather. 

Kine: And what is that? 

Reaoie: Why, come in out of the rain. 
(Kino’s jaw drops, Princess 
WHEATEENA applauds. ) 

KinGc: Why, harumph! (Beckons W1z- 
ARD, Princess WHEATEENA for con- 
ference; group breaks up) You have 
us there, Mr. Devildare. It isn’t 
exactly what I expected, but it is 
a plan of action. (Nods toward 
Wizarp, who steps forward and 


awards Keats second pot of gold) 

Reooire: Thank you, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Don’t thank me. (PRINCESS 
WHEATEENA steps forward, leads 
Reaate, bowing, off right.) Ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court, you 
have heard what is to be done about 
the weather in the State of Con- 
fusion. Court dismissed! (Amid 
murmurs of “Yes, Your Majesty,” 
“Good day, Your Majesty,” Mtn- 
isters and Wizarp exit left, Lapres 
IN WAITING exit right.) 

Queen: Well, Henry! It seems to me 
that Sir Hector’s rainmaking scheme 
will bring us no more or less rain in 
the end. And Reggie Devildare had 
no weather scheme at all. I cannot 
see that you have done so very 
much about the weather. (Sniffs, 
takes out handkerchief) You have 
done a good deal more about marry- 
ing off our little daughters. (Dabs 
at eyes with handkerchief) 

Kina: Yes, Lizzie, our plans do not 
always work out exactly as we 
thought they would. (Winks broadly 
at audience) But, then, sometimes 
they do. (QuEEN looks’ up, as- 
tonished. Kino smiles, pleased with 
himself, and takes her hand. Quick 
curtain. ) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Krna’s WEATHER 


Characters: 8 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Court costumes for King, Queen, 
Princesses, Ministers, Page and Ladies. 
Wizard wears pointed hat, long robe, and 
beard. Sir Hector wears lab coat and horn- 
rimmed glasses. Reggie wears plumed hat 
and cape. 

Properties: Crown and yo-yo for King; books 
and horn-rimmed glasses for Sir Hector; 


large book, 2 saucepans filled with “gold” 
for Wizard; handkerchiefs for Princesses 
and Queen. 

Setting: The throne room of the King of the 
State of Confusion. Two thrones stand 
upstage center. Four cushions are placed 
near throne at right. Other furniture may 
be placed around stage, as desired. There 
are exits at left and nght. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








The Last Snake tn Ireland 


by Mary Malone 


Characters 
PATRICK FEerGus 
BENNAN MICHAEL 
CONNAL SHEILA 
SNAKE Finn, a child 
TOWNSPEOPLE 


Time: A long time ago in the days of 
St. Patrick. 

SetTTinG: A hillside outside a cave in 
Ireland. 

Ar Rise: Parrick enters. He is old 
and bent, and leans on a staff. A 
crowd of people, including Sueta, 
Fercus, Micuar. and Finn, follow 
him, and stand in the background as 
he speaks. 

Parrick: This is the place where the 
old snake hides. (Indicating cave) 
I’ll just rest here and wait for Connal 
and Bennan. They’ll help me catch 
the old snake. (He moves toward rock 
beside cave. Suevira, Fereus, 
MICHAEL and FINN approach 
PATRICK.) 

Suita: That’s not a very comfortable 
resting place, I’m thinking. You’ve 
walked many miles today, Patrick. 
You deserve better than a rock. 

Parrick: It’ll do, Sheila. Until to- 
night when I’ll go to your house to 
sleep. 

Sueita (Very pleased): It'll be a great 
honor to have you stay with us, 
Patrick. Michael and I — and little 
Finn — will be very happy to have 
you. 


Micuaet (Heartily): We will that, 
indeed. 

Finn (Piping up): Will you tell me 
one of your stories, Patrick? 

Parrick: I will, young lad. I will. 
(Turning to people) And now you 
may return to your homes, my good 
people. It was kind of you to come 
all this way. Thank you, Fergus and 
Michael, for leading them. 

Fereus: But, Patrick! We don’t 
think it is safe for you to stay here 
alone. 

Parrick: It’s as safe as houses. Don’t 
worry. And Connal and Bennan, my 
two young followers, will be here 
soon. 

SHE. (Fearfully): Suppose the snake 
comes out before they get here? 

Parrick: In that case, the snake and I 
will have a little chat. Don’t worry, 
Sheila. I have ways of coping with 
snakes. Don’t forget I’ve had deal- 
ings with the creatures before this! 
(Crowd murmurs in assent.) 

Sueita: Yes, but this one is dreadful! 

Patrick: Now, now! It’s time you 
went back to your homes. I will 
deal with the snake.. 

Finn (Pleading): Patrick, will you tell 
me how you're going to trick the 
snake? 

SuHEiLa (Warningly): Finn! 

Parrick (Kindly): That I will, Finn 
later on. Fergus. Michael. (He 
beckons to them and speaks to them in 
a lower tone.) | really think it would 








be better to go now. The noise of 
our talking may rouse the snake, and 
he may come out and frighten the 
women and children. Not that he’d 
mean to, poor fellow, but you know 
how women are about snakes. 


Fercus: You’re right, Patrick. We 
don’t want a panic. 
Micuak.: We'll start off, then. But 


we'll be back before evening. (Calls 
to the others) Come, we will leave 
Patrick here for a little while. 
(TownspLorLe move slowly off, look- 
ing back at Parnick. FINN is pulled 
off firmly by Suvira, but he looks 
back, pleading) 

Finn: Patrick, tell me how you'll 
trick the snake. Please tell me! 
Parrick: Yes, Finn, yes. Later, my 
boy. (Raising hands to people) Good- 
bye, and God bless you! (When 
‘TOWNSPEOPLE are offstage, PaTrick 
sils down wearily on rock on the other 
side of cave.) That’s better. They 

mean well, my good people, but it 
is wiser for them to go back down to 
the town, to their own homes. And 
now (He stretches), 1 think I'll rest 
for a while. It’s true I have walked 
many miles today. I’m not as young 
as I once was. (Leans back, and is 
soon asleep, his head nodding. Con- 
NAL and BENNAN, two young men, 
enter. CONNAL ts carrying a large 
bor and BENNAN, a coil of rope. They 
see PATRICK.) 

BENNAN: Ssh. He’s sleeping. 

Connat: No wonder. The dear old 
man traveled a great distance to- 
day. (He sets box down quietly, off 
lo one side.) 

BENNAN: We'll let rest a bit. 
(They busy themselves coiling the rope) 


him 


It’s too bad he had to come here al! 
the way from Tara, and all because 
of a snake! 

Connat: Indeed it is, Bennan. 

BeNNAN: Of course Patrick is used to 
traveling long distances. He’s gone 
all over Ireland, preaching to the 
people, and seeing that churches are 
built. 

Conna: Yes, that he has. No man 
knows this country so well. Nor 
loves its people so much. 

BENNAN: He’s like a father to us all. 

Conna: He’s done such great things 
for Ireland. Who but Patrick could 
have driven the snakes away from 
our shores? 

BENNAN: Every last one of them — 

(He claps hand to mouth.) 
With one exception, of course. 

Connau: Yes, the granddaddy of all 
snakes, I’m thinking. Else he never 
would have outwitted us and escaped 
when the rest of them were sliding 
down the rocks to the sea. 

BENNAN: The oldest, wiliest, most evil 
of them all. Or so they say. 

Connau: Patrick says he feels sorry 
for this poor old fellow. All alone — 
the other snakes all gone. 

BENNAN: Well, we'll catch the old 
snake today — I hope. But I won- 
der how Patrick means to do it. 

Conna: | don’t know, but I think 
Patrick is stirring now. Maybe he’ll 
tell us. (Parrick stirs, stretches, 
raises his head; he is awake.) 

Parrick: Ah, there you are, my lads. 
I wondered what had become of you. 

ConnaL: We took a wrong turning 
and got lost for a time. 

BENNAN: But now that we’re here, 
Patrick, can you tell us what you 


oop. 











propose to do about the last snake 
in Ireland? 

Patrick: Why, yes, my son. I intend 
to put him in that box you brought 
and drop him into the sea. 

CONNAL (Amazed): What! 

BENNAN (Also amazed): But how, 
Patrick? Surely he’s not going to 
walk into the box! Why, he’s the 
oldest and meanest of all the snakes. 
That’s why he’s still around. 

Patrick: He’s old, that’s true. But 
I’m old, too. And as for being mean, 
well, I guess anybody would be mean 
if he were all alone with nobody to 
talk to. That’s why I think this old 
snake will be happier with his friends 
and relations, who are all in the 
sea now. 

BENNAN (Curiously): But how are you 
going to make the snake go there? 

ConnaL: He’s a bold one, Patrick. 
You must be careful. 

Parrick: We have God on our side, 
Connal. A way will be shown to us. 
Remember how the dogs of King 
Nial licked our hands when every- 
one said they would tear us apart? 

CONNAL: We-ll. 
you, Patrick. 

Patrick (Glances casually toward cave): 
I think it’s about time our snake 
came out of there. That’s his home, 

know. (CoNNAL and BENNAN 
jump back, frightened.) 

CoNnNAL: Oh, merciful heaven! 
BeENNAN (Glancing wildly about): Let’s 
get out of here! It’s dangerous! 
Parrick (Calmly): Now, now, my lads. 
Have I ever failed before? I told 
you — God is on our side. He will 
see to it. (Raises hand in warning) 
Ssh! Listen! I hear something. No 


We must leave it to 


you 
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doubt the snake has heard us. (There 
is a rustling noise in the cave. SNAKE 
crawls oul, stopping when he sees 
three men.) 

Snake (Very coldly): Who are you? 
What are you doing in my cave? 

Parnick: We’re not in your 
Snake. We were waiting outside 
here for you. 

Snake: Why? I don’t know you. And 
I don’t think I want to. 

Parrick: I am Patrick, and these are 
two of my followers, Bennan and 
Connal. 

SNAKE (Aroused): Patrick? You are 
Patrick? The great Patrick who 
drove all my brothers into the sea? 
You — old man? 

Parrick (Sadly): Yes, | am old. And 
my work is almost done. But before 
I die, I want to make sure that all 
Ireland is free of snakes. That is 
why I came to see you. 

SNAKE (Sneeringly): Do you suppose 


‘ave, 


I’m going to go just because you 
say so? 

Patrick: I hoped you would. Reason- 
ably and quietly. 

SNAKE: Well, I’m not. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it. 
(He turns his back on them, and 


So there. 


stretches out on ground, CONNAL and 
BENNAN go up lo Parnick, and speak 
in low but urgent tones.) 

Connat: What are you going to do, 
Patrick? He’s not going to go. You 
can see that as well as I. 

BENNAN: And he’ll bite and poison us 
if we try force. Besides (He shivers) 
I’m afraid to touch him. 

Parrick (Soothingly, holding up hand): 
Never mind, son. Patience. (He 
addresses SNAK¥.) You know, Mr. 








Snake, when your brothers went into 
the sea, they turned into sea ser- 
pents, and they’re all in the ocean 
somewhere, alive and happy. 
SNAKE: What do I care? I’ve lived on 
land for a hundred years, and (He 
turns and addresses Patrick di- 
rectly) on \and I’m going to stay! 
(Mumbles) Sea serpents, indeed! 
Patrick (Changing his tactics): I’ve 


heard great tales about you, Mr.. 


Snake. 
them. 


Of course, I don’t believe 
(SNAKE starts lo say some- 
thing, but Parrick goes on, musingly, 
I’ve heard that 
you were the strongest and the 
quickest, and the cleverest, of all 
the snakes. 
SNAKE: Were? 
Parrick: Yes. 
now. 


almost dreamily. ) 


Of course, you’re old 

Like me. And even if the 
stories were true, you can’t do the 
things you used to do 
were young. 

SNAKE: Name something I| can’t do. 

Parrick: Well, I don’t think you can 
flip your tail in the air, while your 
head remains still. After all, it’s 
only the young snakes who can do 
that. 

SNAKE: Oh, can’t I? (He gives a quick 
flick of his tail.) 

Parrick: You amaze me! 


when you 


A hundred 
years old, and you can still do that? 
Well, I must try you on something 
harder. 

SNAKE (/mpudently): Go right ahead. 

Patrick: Can you roll over twice? 

SNAKE: Just watch. (He rolls over two 

There! 

Parrick: Oh, Mr. Snake, you well 
deserve your reputation. I thought 
those stories were exaggerated, but 


or three times.) 
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now I’m beginning to wonder. (Puts 
hand to chin as if thinking.) 1 am 
bound to try you on something you 
can’t do. What will it be? Let me 
think. (Raises head) Ah! I think 
I have it. 

Snake: I think you don’t have it. 
(As if bored) But go ahead. What 
is it? I’ll show you. 

Parrick: Do you see that box over 


there? That old wooden box? Now 
it’s not very big, is it? (He goes 
over to examine it.) No-—not big 


at all. So I don’t think you could 
squeeze yourself into it. No, I 
don’t think so. But try if you want 
to. Just for fun. (ConnaL and 
BENNAN start forward, but Patrick 
motions them back. SNAKE approaches 
bor slowly. Patrick continues off- 
handedly.) It would take so much 
agility, you know. You’d almost 
have to be double-jointed to do it. 
In fact 

SNAKE (Turning head towards him): 
Stop talking, old man. Double- 
jointed, is it? Well, you don’t 
know me! I’m the original double- 
jointed one. 

Parrick (Shaking head): No, it’s not 
as easy as you think. In fact, I 
think I’ve got you this time, Snake. 
I really do. 

SNAKE (Drawing nearer to box): Got 

Never! (He is almost at box.) 

CONNAL (Excitedly): He’s going to try 
it! 

Parrick (Loudly; SNAKE is just about 
to enter box): Try it is right! He’ll 
never get all the way in! (As 
SNAKE starts in, head first, Patrick 
motions to BENNAN and COoNNAL. 
They come up to him, and he whispers 


me? 








to them and motions toward box with 
his hands. They nod and quietly ap- 
proach the box, one on each side. 
Patrick continues to talk loudly to 
SNAKE, who is by now half way in 
bor.) Ready to back out, Snake? 
You can’t make it all the way in. 
You might as well admit it. 

SNAKE (Muffled voice): I don’t admit 
anything to you, old man. 

Patrick (To ConNAL and BENNAN): 
Quickly now! As soon as he’s all 
the way in. (CoNNAL and BENNAN 
strain forward, watching SNAKE 
wriggle into box. Just at this moment, 
Finn’s voice is heard offstage, ap- 
proaching. ) 

Finn: Patrick! Patrick! Did you catch 
the old snake yet? (Entering) How 
are you going to trick the old snake? 
(Sueita rushes in behind Finn, 
angrily.) 

SHEILA: Finn, shame on you! (Parrick, 
ConNAL, BENNAN draw back, startled. 
SNAKE withdraws from box, growls.) 

SNAKE: What is this? What are you 
two doing here? 

SHeita (Sees SNAKE and screams): 
Oh! Patrick! Save me! Save me! 
(Runs to Parrick) 

Finn: Help! (Hides behind Parricx) 

Patrick (To ConNAL and BENNAN): 
Dear, dear. What bad luck. (Con- 
NAL and BENNAN glower at FINN and 
SHEILA, muttering to each other.) 
Now Sheila, Finn, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of. Mr. Snake was 
just showing us how clever he is. 
(SNAKE preens himself.) Now you 
both run along home. (He nudges 
them gently toward exit. Suita and 
Finn leave. CONNAL and BENNAN 
are still muttering angrily. Patrick 


is about to return to them when Suvica 
pops her head in again.) 

Sues: I’m truly sorry, Patrick, 
about the interruption. Boys will 
be boys, you know, and Finn is so 
stubborn. 

Patrick (Waving Suz". away): Yes, 
yes, it’s all right, my dear. (Clutches 
head in exasperation. SHei.a exits.) 

ConnaL: Women and children! They 


should be kept at home. 


BENNAN: They spoiled the whole 
thing! 
Patrick (Unperturbed, to SNAKE): 


Well, Mr. Snake. Gave up, did you? 
I knew you couldn’t do that last 
thing. 

SNAKE (Cunningly): Gave up, did I? 
Oh, no! But I smell a trick here, 
old man. I think those people came 
just in time. 

Patrick: Why, what do you mean? 
Trick? How silly and suspicious you 
are getting in your old age. Why 
should I have to trick you? 

SNAKE (Muttering): Why not? 

Patrick: You’re just finding excuses, 
my friend, because you couldn’t 
make it into that box. But just to 
satisfy you, we'll go and we’ll leave 
the box with you. Maybe you’d 
like to practice with it. Maybe next 
time we meet, you’ll be good enough 
to get into it. Come, Connal. Come, 
Bennan. We’re going now. 

CoNNAL (Protesting, pointing lo SNAKE 
and bor): But, Patrick 

Parrick: Come, my sons. (He draws 
them both with him, his arms around 
their shoulders. They off, 
Patrick talking to them in a low 
voice.) 


move 








Snake (Watching them as they dis- 
appear): Well, well! So they’ve gone. 
(He wiggles over to box and looks at 
it.) Practice indeed! Me practice! 
Why, I was almost in it when that 
boy and his Ma came on the scene. 
(Slowly) I wonder if it was a trick, 
after all. (//e moves away, seems to 

be thinking.) But anyhow, there’s 

nothing Patrick could mention that 

I couldn’t do! No, sir! (Looks back 

toward bor.) 1 believe maybe I'll do 

it again. Just to prove it. (Goes 
slowly to box, begins to wriggle into 
it. As he does, Parrick, CONNAL 
and BENNAN show their heads, just 
offstage. 
into the box, they emerge, keeping out 
of sight of SNAKE. CONNAL 
BENNAN 


As the snake Joes further 


and 


encircle box from back, 


waiting for SNAK« to get all the way 


in box.) 
Parnick (Coming nearer to watch. 
SNAKE’s head is now in box and 


SNAKE can’t see or hear PaTRIcK.): 
Be ready, lads. I think he’s almost 
in. (Shakes head) The vain fellow. 
He couldn't showing off 

even to himself. (At last, SNAke is all 
CONNAL 


resist 


slams 
down lid, and BENNAN holds it fast.) 
BENNAN: Quick, Connal! 
(CONNAL runs to get rope. 


the way in bor. 

The rope! 

SNAKE, 
meanwhile, is making a loud noise, 
and BENNAN is straining to hold the 
lid.) 

SNAKE (Muffled, but furious): Let me 
out! You’ve tricked me! You've 
tricked me! I'll kill you all! 


Bennan: Tricked you is right! But 
I’ll never let you out! You’re in 
here for good! (ConnaL quickly 
winds rope around box, two or three 
times, then BENNAN helps him to tie 
a huge knot.) 

Connau: There! That'll do it! 

Snake (Howling inside bor): Ow! Let 
me out! Let me out! Help! 

BENNAN: Well, Patrick, you did it. 
Wait’ll we tell the people how you 
drove the last snake from Ireland. 

Parnick (Sadly): By trickery it was, 
Bennan. But it was the only way. 
He’d never go any other way — 
that one. 

Conna: Help me with the box, Ben- 
nan. We’ll push it down the hillside 
and then carry it down to the sea. 

BENNAN (Goes to help CoNNaAL; ad- 
dresses box): So it’s a sea serpent 
you'll be after all, my fine snake! 
(TOWNSPEOPLE enter excitedly, with 
Finn, pursued by Sueina, at the head 
of the crowd.) 

ALL: Where’s the snake? Did you get 
him, Patrick? 

Parrick (Pointing to box): Yes, my 
friends, there he is. All wrapped in 
a parcel — poor fellow. 

Au: Hooray! (They gather in a circle 
around Patrick, CONNAL and BrEn- 
NAN and dance a jig, singing, as the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 82) 








Best Friends 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Los 
JANE 
Mrs. Rassir 
Mrs. SQuIRREL 
Mr. Bear 
Mr. Mountain Goat 


Tre: One afternoon in spring. 

SerrinG: A clearing in the forest, with 
a hollow tree at center. 

At Ruse: Stage is empty. Lows and 
JANE enter from right, crossing to left. 
Lois is swinging a pair of roller 
skates. JANE carries a book and a 
paper bag filled with apples. 

Lois: Why are you so stubborn, Jane? 
Can’t you ever change your mind? 

Jane: Why should I? Yesterday we 
said we'd come to the forest, lie 
down under the trees and read. And 
that’s exactly what I want to do. 

Los: Well, I don’t. 

Jane: Why not? You know you love 
to read. 

Lots: Of course. But not this afternoon. 
We read yesterday, and the day be- 
fore yesterday. I feel like doing 
something different. 

JANE (Coaring): This is a wonderful 
book. (Waves bag) I’ve brought a 
whole bag of apples, too. Hard, 
juicy ones. 

Lots: I don’t care if the book is the 
best one ever written. 
if the apples are. . 


I don’t care 
.. filled 


. are. 


with ice cream. It’s a skating day. 
I feel like skating. 


Jane: Well, I don’t. 


Lois (Angrily): Well, I do. 


JANE (Folding her arms): Go skating, 


then. 
Lois (Stamping her foot): I will. 


JANE (Tossing her head): See if I care! 


Lois: All right for you, Jane Carson, 
but don’t think we'll be best friends 
after this! (Swinging her skates, 
she stalks angrily across stage to exit 
right.) 


Jane (Looking after her): Mean old 


thing! (Sitting) She said she'd read 
and I brought the apples and every- 
thing. I thought we'd have such a 
good time. (She opens the bag and 
takes out an apple.) I don't care. 
I'll read and I'll have the apples all to 
myself. 
book. 


(She bites into apple, opens 

Then JAN® 
closes book with a bang.) Oh, what’s 
the use? It isn’t any fun. Nothing’s 
fun without Lois. How could she 
go off without me? How could she 
say we'd never be best friends again? 
(She lies on the ground with her face 
buried in her arms. After a short 
pause, Mrs. Rappir appears from 
behind the hollow tree at center. She 
carries a basket which she places al 
her feet.) 

Mrs. Rappir (Spreading a cloth on the 
ground): Lovely day, isn’t it? Have 
you had your lunch? 


There is a pause. 








Jane (Sitting up): Yes, it is. 
have. 

Mrs. Raspir: That’s too bad, be- 
cause I’m entertaining my very best 
friend, Florence Squirrel, and there’s 
plenty to eat. Quite enough for 
three. 

Jane (Rubbing her eyes): 'm not hun- 
gry, thank you. 

Mrs. Rapsrr (Confidently): That’s 
what you think, but when you see 
what I have, you’ll change your mind 
in a hurry. (Arranging plates) I 
brought along an extra plate, my 
dear, just for you. 

Jane: Really, Mrs. Rabbit, or is it 
Miss Rabbit? 

Mrs. Raspit: Mrs. Rabbit, but do 
call me Stella. Everyone else does. 
(Enter Mrs. Squirrer and hugs her.) 
My dearest friend! (To Jang) Do 
you know that this is the first time 
I’ve seen Florence in months? 

Mrs. Squirrer: It’s so hard to have 
company be company in the 
winter. Snow, ice, digging up the 
nut supply! I tell you, no one has 
a minute. 

Mrs. Rassrr: The last time we met, 
Florence promised to come for lunch 


Yes, I 


or 


the first nice Thursday in spring. 
Jane: Why Thursday? 
Mrs. Rasprr: Why not? 


Mrs. Squrrre.: Thursday’s just as 
good as Wednesday, isn’t it? What’s 
the difference? A day’s a day. 

Jane (Uncertainly): 
suppose it is. 

Mrs. Rassir (Bustling around): Sit 
down, Florence. You over here, 
Jane. You'll never guess what I 
have for lunch. You'll never guess! 
Jane and Mrs. Squirret sit down.) 


I 


Yes, ma’am. 
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What a treat for you! The very 
first of the season. Dear, oh dear, 
will you be surprised! 

Mrs. Squirre.: Sakes alive! 
making me hungry. 

JANE: I hope it’s strawberries with 
cream. 

Mrs. Rassir: Better than that, child, 
better than that. (Lifts plate from 
basket) Look! 

Jane (Disappointed): Lettuce? 

Mrs. SquirRev: I’ve seen those plants 
growing, but I didn’t know any- 
one ever ate them. They don’t 
seem to get anywhere. No matter 
when you look they’re nothing but 
leaves. Maybe if you waited, Stella, 
waited long enough, that is — they’d 
have berries or nuts or something. 

Mrs. Rappir (Angrily): Berries or 
nuts indeed! What would lettuce 
be doing with berries or nuts? 
Lettuce is lettuce and it’s perfect 
the way it is. Have some! (She 
hands the plate to JAN¥.) 

Jane: I did have my lunch, Stella. 

Mrs. Rappir (Louder): Have some. 
It’s young, it’s fresh, it’s tender. 

JANE: Very well. (She takes a small 
piece.) 

Mrs. Rassir: Florence, have some. 

Mrs. Squirre.: Thank you, Stella, it 
looks delicious. (She takes a small 
prece.) 

Mrs. Rassir: Take more! 

Mrs. Squirre. (Coughing): I had such 
a large breakfast, my dear. (To 
Jane) Herb, that’s my husband, said 
to me, “Florence, you're eating so 
much breakfast you won’t be able 
to enjoy your lunch,” and he was 
right. Absolutely right. Which is 
very unusual for my husband. 


You’re 








Mrs. Rassir (Rising and folding her 
arms): I’ve never been so insulted 
in my life! 

Mrs. SquirReEv: Insulted? 

Mrs. Rassir: Yes, insulted. (Pointing 
to Jane) I don’t mind if she doesn’t 
eat, but (Pointing to Mrs. SquirReEL) 
you were my best friend. 

Mrs. SquirreL: Were? 

Mrs. Rassir: Yes, were. I never want 
to see you again! Before six o’clock 
this morning I had the children over 
to Mama’s. Then I spent five hours, 
yes, five hours, looking for a garden 
with early lettuce. My poor paws 
were so tired and swollen I had to 
soak them in the brook. The water 
was freezing. I'll probably get a 
dreadful cold, but who cares about 
me? 

Mrs. Squirre: I do. Why are you so 
angry? 

Mrs. Rassrr (Throwing the plates and 
tablecloth into her basket): You know 
very well why I’m angry! 

Mrs. SquIrRREL: Just because I didn’t 
eat those nasty little green leaves? 
How did I know you'd been search- 
ing for them since daylight? I tried 
to be polite. I... 

Mrs. Raspir: Tried to be polite! 
Nasty little green leaves! You just 
don’t know what's good, Florence 
Squirrel, and that’s the whole thing 
of it. And I wanted everything to 
be so nice! (She bursts into tears.) 

Mrs. SquirreL: Now, Stella, you’re 
making too much of this. 

Mrs. Rapsir: I am not! (She picks 
up her basket and runs to hollow tree.) 
Never speak to me again! That’s 
all I have to say! Never speak to me 
again! (She exits.) 


Mrs. SquIRREL: Stella! Wait! 

JANE: Be reasonable, Mrs. Rabbit. 
(Shrugs her shoulders) No use, she’s 
gone. What a temper! 

Mrs. Squrrret (Shaking her head): 
It isn’t temper, Jane, it’s exhaustion. 
Stella’s worn out from getting the 
lettuce nobody wanted. 

JANE: It wasn’t your fault, Mrs. 
Squirrel. Just because Mrs. Rabbit's 
crazy about lettuce, doesn’t mean 
everyone else is. Can’t she under- 
stand that? 

Mrs. Squirret: No, I suppose she 
can’t. (She goes off right.) 

JANE (Sighing): Poor Mrs. Squirrel! 
(She crosses to left and sits down. 
Enter Mr. Bear, right, carrying a 
Sishing rod.) 

Mr. Bear: Hello! Hello! 
isn’t it? 


Nice day, 
Have you seen my friend 


George? He's a mountain goat. 
Very handsome fellow. 
JaNE: A mountain goat? I didn't 


know there were any in the forest. 

Mr. Bear: There aren't — except 
George. The other mountain goats 
are in the mountains. (//¢ 
his arm vaguely.) But George always 
waits over to spend a few days with 
me. We're best friends. 

JANE (Gloomily) : This isn’t a very good 
day for best friends. Take my advice 
and meet George tomorrow. 

Mr. Bear: Nonsense! Today’s going 
to bea wonderful day. It has to 
be. George leaves for the mountains 
tonight and this is our last afternoon 
together. Oh boy! Do I have a 
surprise for him! 

Jane: Oh boy! I hope he likes it! 

Mr. Bear (Confidently): He will. 
We're going fishing. I'm taking 


Waves 








George to my secret pool. (Proudly) 
No one in the whole world has seen 
my secret pool but me. 

Jane: Not even the fish? 

Mr. Bear: Of course the fish have seen 
it. But nobody else. And now I’m 
showing it to George. Nothing is 
too good for George. 

Jane: Maybe he doesn’t like fishing. 

Mr. Bear: Impossible! 

Jane: I never heard of a fishing goat. 

Mr. Bear (Turning to her angrily): 
George isn’t just any goat. He’s 
George. And of course he likes to 
fish. At least I suppose he does. 
He’s a sensible goat so naturally 
he'd like to fish. (Enter Mr. Goar 
from right.) 

Mr. Goat: Steve! My old pal! 

Mr. Bear 
shaking his hand): George! 


(Rushing forward and 

(;00d 
old George! 

Mr. Goat: Our last day together. 
Shall we stroll through the forest, 
you searching for juicy berries and 
I nibbling at practically everything? 

Mr. Bear: No, George. You're in 

I’m going to take 

at my secret pool. 


for a real treat 
you fishing 
Mr. Goat: That’s mighty nice of you, 
Steve, but... 
Mr. Bear: It is nice of me, George. 


My secret pool is a fisherman’s 


dream. But I said to myself, 
“Nothing is too good for George. 
Nothing!” 


Mr. Goat: What a friend you are, 


Steve! However... 

Mr. Bear (Looking modest): Don’t 
bother to thank me. 

Mr. Goat: All right, I won't. Let’s 


go for a stroll. 
Mr. Bear: Stroll! We're going fishing. 
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Mr. Goat: Sorry, Steve, but mountain 
goats don’t fish. 

Mr. Bear (Earnestly): That’s be- 
cause you never found a good place, 
George. Now at my secret pool 
you don’t spend hours waiting for 
a bite. (Illustrating) As fast as you 
can put your paws in you have a 
fish. Paw in, paw out with a fish. 

Mr. Goat: Mountain goats don’t fish. 

Mr. Bear: What? You mean you 
don’t want to go fishing with me? 

Mr. Goat: I don’t want to go fishing 
with anybody. 

Mr. Bear: I wouldn’t have believed 
it. (Paces back and forth) 1 wouldn't 
even tell my twin sister Gertie about 
my secret pool. And I tell George, 
my best friend, and he doesn’t ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Goat (Angrily): This is. silly. 
Mountain goats just don’t fish! 

Mr. Bear: Very well. Good-bye, 
George. Our friendship is over. (//e 
folds arms and turns back on Mr. 
(JOAT) 

Mr. Goat: Oh, stop acting like an 
idiot because I won't fish. Mountain 
goats weren’t. made for fishing. 
Bears, Mountain goats, no. 
When you're feeling sensible again, 

I'll be 


ves. 


come over to the meadow. 
waiting for you. (J//le exits right.) 

Mr. Bear (Raising clenched fists): 
There he goes! That selfish un- 
grateful old mountain goat that I 
thought was my very best friend! 
(Mrs. Rasarr bursts out from hollow 
tree.) 

Mrs. Rasurr: What’s so ungrateful 
about George? What’s so selfish? 
All he said was that he didn’t want 
to fish. 



















Mr. Bear: Nonsense! He probably 
never tried. Once he’d seen my 
secret pool... 

Mrs. Rassir: Secret pool or Niagara 
Falls, George doesn’t like fishing. 
He told you so a hundred times. 

Mr. Bear: But fishing at my pool 
is different, Stella. The fish are 
the biggest, the juiciest, the... 

Mrs. Rassir (Walking close to Mr. 
Bear): Mountain goats don’t fish! 

Jane: You don’t have to shout so, 
Mrs. Rabbit. You did exactly the 
same thing to Mrs. Squirrel. (Mim- 
icking) Have some lettuce! Have 
some lettuce! 

Mrs. Rassir: That’s different. Every- 
body likes lettuce. Tender, young 
green lettuce. It’s fit for a queen. 

Mr. Bear: Let the queen have it. 
I'll take fish. 

JANE: See? It’s not that lettuce isn’t 
good, but squirrels prefer nuts. 

Mrs. Rassir (Turning angrily to her): 
What makes you think you can 
scold and shout at me? What about 
your friend Lois? You didn’t seem 
to think she might get tired of books 
and apples. Books and apples one 
day, yes. Two days, yes. But books 
and apples three days might be too 
much. 

JANE: Lois likes to read. 

Mrs. Rassir: I dare say she does. 
I’ve always wanted to read myself, 
but no books are ever published in 
Rabbit. 

Mr. Bear: It’s the same with me. 
All my life I’ve wanted to read. 
But you never find a book printed 
in Bear. I can’t understand it. 

Mrs. Rassitr: Everybody agrees that 

reading is fun. That’s not the point. 





The point is if you’re going to have 
friends you can’t have everything 
your own way. 

Mr. Bear: Exactly. 

Mrs. Raspsir: You have to com- 
promise. One day, read. One day, 
skate. You can’t expect Lois always 
to do what you like. 

Mr. Bear: Exactly. 

Mrs. Rassir (Turning to him): It 
won’t hurt you to remember what 
I’m saying either. Just because you 
like fishing doesn’t mean everyone 
else does. In my opinion, fishing is 
for the birds. 

JANE: Exactly. 

Mr. Bear: While we're all telling each 
other how to behave, Stella, don’t 
forget the way you treated Florence. 

JANE: Exactly. 

Mrs. Rassir: I did act pretty silly. 
So Florence doesn’t care for lettuce. 
What’s the difference? Frankly, I 
hate nuts. I wouldn’t give a piece 
of lettuce for a barrel of nuts. 

Mr. Bear: That’s the spirit. Well, I 
think I’ll be running along. Can’t 
keep George waiting all night. (//e 
exits right.) 

Mrs. Rassir: Good-bye, Steve. Good- 
bye, Jane. 

JANE: Where are you going? 

Mrs. Rassir: To find my best friend, 
of course. (She exits right.) 

JANE (Sitting): Steve’s making up with 
George. Stella’s making up with 
Florence. I should be making up 
with Lois. (Yawns) But I’m too tired 
right now. So much has happened. 
Mountain goats. Rabbits. Bears. 
Squirrels. (She yawns again.) Per- 
haps I’d better take a little nap. 








(She lies down, burying her head in 
her arms. Enter Low.) 

Lots: Jane! Jane! Where are you? 

Jane (Sleepily): If it’s you, Mrs. 
Rabbit, no lettuce, please. If it’s 
Mr. Bear, I never did like fishing. 

Lor: Mrs. Rabbit? Mr. Bear? What’s 
the matter, Jane? Are you sick? 

Jane (Sitting up): Lois! 

Lois: Skating wasn’t any fun without 
you. I came back to the forest 
to read. 

Jane: No reading today. 
skating. 

Lois: No, we'll do as you want. 

Jane: I want to skate. It’s a perfect 
day for skating. (Puts arm around 
Lots) If we're going to be friends, 
best friends, we'll have to remember 
that everyone doesn’t like the same 
things. Squirrels prefer nuts. Moun- 
tain goats don't fish. 

Lois: Squirrels prefer nuts? Mountain 
goats don’t fish? 
talking about? 


We'll go 


What are you 


Jane (Handing her the bag): Have an 
apple. 

Lois: Thanks. 

JANE: I think I must have been dream- 
ing. But it was an awfully real 
dream. I'll tell you about it as we 
walk along. (They exit left, eating 
apples. Mr. Bear and Mr. Goat 
enter right.) 

Mr. Bear: Just a dream! (Shaking 
head sadly) And to think I thought 
Jane was a nice little girl! I’m a 
plain ordinary American bear and 
nobody has the right to call me a 
dream. 

Mr. Goat: Well, what’s the difference? 
We've wasted enough time. Let’s 
get along with our walk. 

Mr. Bear: Right you are, George. 
We'll stroll together as we usually do. 
I’ll be searching for juicy berries. 

Mr. Goat: And I'll be nibbling on 
practically anything. (They exit left 
as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Best FRienps 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Lois and Jane wear everyday 
modern clothes. Mrs. Rabbit may wear 
white pajamas, cardboard ears and cotton 
tail, with ribbon around her neck and apron. 
Mrs. Squirrel may wear brownie costume 
with bushy tail of fringed crepe paper on 
wire, and an apron. Mr. Bear might wear 
a brown fur coat and mittens. Mr. Goat’s 
costume consists of white pajamas and 
cardboard horns. 

* Properties: Roller skates for Lois; book and 
bag of nig for Jane; basket containing 
tablecloth, plates, and one or two heads of 
lettuce for Mrs. Rabbit; fishing rod for 
Mr. Bear. 

Setting: A clearing in the forest, with a 
hollow tree at center. Trees, rocks, bushes, 
etc., may be suggested, if desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Three 





Lower Grades 





The Soup Stone 


by Mary Nygaard Peterson 


Characters 
Tue TRAVELER 
TILDY 
Joun, her husband 
ELMER 
Tosy 
Susy 
Ist HousewIire 
2np HovusEewIFre 
THREE DoaGs, voices 

Scene | 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SertinG: A street in a small village. 
A fence with three gates runs across 
back of stage. 

At Rise: TRAVELER walks slowly along 
street, holding a cane in one hand and 
carrying a stick with knapsack tied to 
one end over his shoulder. He pauses 
and looks around. 

TRAVELER: I’ve come a long way to- 
day. (He looks at the sky.) By the 
looks of the sun, it must be about 
noon — dinnertime. (He sniffs the 
air.) I haven’t smelled anything 
cooking the whole length of the 
street — yet people must eat. (He 
stops before a gate, thumps vigorously 
with his cane and calls loudly.) 
Halloo! Halloo there! (He listens, 
then thumps and calls again) Halloo! 
Halloo! Anybody home here? (He 
peers over the fence.) 

Ist Hovusewrre (From offstage): I’m 
coming. I’m coming. (She appears, 


their children 


looking very cross.) What’s the 
matter here? Why all the com- 
motion? What do you want? 

TRAVELER (Bowing low): Good day, 
ma’am. A beautiful day, isn’t it? 

Ist Housewire (Refusing to thaw): 
What is it you want? 

TRAVELER (Bowing again): Kind lady, 
I would appreciate a bite of some- 
thing to eat — anything at all that 
you can spare. I have had nothing 
to eat yet today. 

Ist Hovsewire: Humph! That is no 
concern of mine. I have little 

- enough for myself, and certainly 
nothing to spare. Good day. (She 
stalks back into her house. The door 
slams.) 

TRAVELER (TJ'urning away from the 
gale and scratching his head thought- 
fully): Hmm. Yes, indeed. Yes, 
indeed. (He pats his hollow stomach 
tenderly.) Well, we didn’t get much 
there, did we? We'll just have to try 
again. Perhaps next time we'll have 
better luck. (He walks to the second 
gate. There he begins thumping and 
calling.) Halloo! Halloo there! (A 
dog barks backstage. The TRaveLer 
listens, then thumps and calls again, 
peering over gate.) Halloo! Anybody 
home? 

2np Hovusewire (Crossly): Coming. 
Coming. (She appears, looking more 
dreadful than the \st Hovsewire. 








She scolds the unseen dog at her 
feat, pointing to the house as she does 
80.) Be quiet, Major. Go lie down. 
Goon. Go lie down. (The dog growls 
a time or two. Then she speaks to 
Travecer.) Well, what do you 
want? 

TraveLter (Bowing): It’s a fine day. 
2np Hovusewire (Tartly): Whatever 
you’re selling, I don’t want any. 
Travecer (Hastily): I have nothing 
to sell, lady. Nothing at all. I just 
thought you might share a little 
something to eat with a poor, hungry 
traveler — just a bite of something? 
2np Hovusewire (Angrily): No one 
gives me anything. I certainly can’t 
afford to feed every beggar that 
comes along. Begone with you be- 
fore I call my dog. (She returns to 

her house. The door slams.) 

Traveter (Turning slowly from the 
gate, scratching his head thoughtfully) : 
Hmmm. Yes, indeed. Yes, indeed. 
This isn’t getting us very far, is it? 
(He pats his stomach tenderly.) We 
shall have to think of something. 
(He looks about, picks up something 
from the ground, rubs it thoughtfully 
on his trouser leg, then holds it in 
the palm of his hand, looking at it and 
thinking.) Hmm. Yes, indeed. Yes, 
indeed. I think we shall try this. 
(He walks to the third gate and begins 
thumping and calling.) Halloo! 
Yoo-hoo. Halloo, in there. (Two 
dogs begin to bark.) Two dogs! (He 
speaks to them, coaxingly, over the 
fence.) Nice doggie. Nice doggie. 
What’s the matter, doggie? (The 
dogs become quiet. The TRAVELER 
reaches over the fence as if patting a 
dog.) Nice doggie! 


Titpy (Appearing suddenly at the gate 
and speaking furiously): What are 
you doing with my dogs? What do 
you want? 

TraveLer (Bowing low): Good day, 
kind lady. Do you happen to have 
a large kettle? 

Titpy: Yes, I do, but what is that to 
you? 

TRAVELER (Holding out his hand, palm 
up, 80 that she can see what he is 
holding): I have here a soup stone. 
If I can find someone who will let 
me have a large kettle of water, I 
will make a kettle full of soup. I’m 
rather hungry. (/e pats his stomach). 

Titpy: A soup stone? (She reaches out 
to take it.) 

TRAVELER (Withdrawing it quickly): 
Unh, unh. 

Tutpy (Leaning forward to look into his 
hand): Looks just like an ordinary 
stone to me. You mean you can 
actually make soup out of that? 

TRAVELER: I should like to try, if you 
can spare me a large kettle of water. 

Tiipy: That, I should like to see. Well, 
a kettle of water is cheap enough. 
Come in. (She opens the gate.) This 
better not be a trick of any kind, 
or you'll be sorry. (TRAVELER and 
Titpy go through the gate and enter 
the house.) 

CURTAIN 


*ex# ee * 


SCENE 2 
SerrinG: The interior of Tildy’s house. 
Ar Rise: TRAVELER and TILpy are 
hanging a kettle of water over the fire. 
The other members of the family 
watch, except for Eumer, the eldest 
son, who is not present. 








TRAVELER: There. Now I will drop 
in my soup stone. (He does so.) 
Soon we will have soup. (He takes a 
stool and looks about at the family.) 
Naturally, we will have to wait a 
little while. (All watch the fireplace.) 

Susy: I’m hungry. I wish the soup 
would soon be ready. Mother said 
we wouldn’t have any dinner because 
there was nothing in the house to eat. 

Tony: I’m hungry, too. I’m sure glad 
you came along with your soup 
stone, Mister. 

TRAVELER: Thank you. We'll soon 
have something to eat. (To the 
housewife) I think I should have 
asked you for a little salt. I hate to 
bother you, but soup always tastes 
a bit flat without it, don’t you think 

so? 

Joun: Why, that’s no bother. We 
have plenty of salt. (To his wife) 
Get the man some salt, Tildy. No 
use eating flat soup when we don’t 
have to. (Titpy finds a crock con- 
taining salt. She holds it out to the 
TRAVELER. He takes a handful, lifts 
the lid of the kettle, and adds the salt 
lo the water.) 

TRAVELER: Thank you. (He returns to 
his seat.) Nothing to do now but 
wait. (As they all sit silently, the 
TRAVELER looks about, even craning 
his neck to see under shelves, over cup- 
boards, etc.) You know, it’s wonder- 
ful what a couple of carrots will do 
for a kettle of soup. (Adding hastily) 
Of course, with the soup stone, the 
soup is always delicious — with or 
without carrots. But the carrots 
do add a pretty color. 

Joun: Surely we have some carrots, 
haven’t we, Tildy? 
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Titpy (Indifferently): Oh, yes, there 
are always a few carrots lying about 
some place. (She looks in a sack or 
two and finally finds the carrots the 
TRAVELER has seen. She hands them 
to him.) 

TRAVELER (Removing the carrot tops and 
culting the carrots into the kettle): 
There. Now we'll wait just a little 
longer. The soup will soon be done. 

Tosy: How does it look? (He tries to 
look into the kettle but the TRaveLerR 
hastily replaces the lid.) ('m getting 
awfully hungry. 

TRAVELER (Resuming his seat and 
speaking kindly): So are we all. I 
can remember so well the delicious 
soup my mother used to make when 
I was a child. (He rolls his eyes and 
licks his lips appreciatively.) That 
was real soup. (Afler a pause) As I 
remember it, she always put a small 
cabbage in it. Ummm. Delicious. 
It must be twenty years or more 
since I last tasted cabbage. 

Joun: Imagine that. We have it all 
the time. (T7'o the little boy) Toby, 
why don’t you run out into the 
garden and bring in a cabbage? We 
have lots of them. Let the stranger 
have some in his soup. 

Topsy: Why, sure, Papa. (He erils 
hastily and re-enters, breathless, with 


a cabbage. This he hands to the 
TRAVELER. ) 
TRAVELER (Admiring the cabbage): 


Isn’t this a beautiful head? So 
sound and firm. (He begins slicing 
it and pops a bite into his mouth.) 
So crisp and tender. (He takes 
another bite.) So tart, and yet so 
sweet. (He takes another bite. Then 
he notices the family watching him 








intently, so he hastily adds the reat 
of the cabbage to the soup.) I hope 
you’l] forgive me for tasting the 
cabbage. But, you know, after 
twenty years — it was delicious. (He 
resumes his seat.) 

Joun: A man can understand that. 
After all, a mother’s cooking is not 
to be had every day. (Tipy glares 
al him.) 

TRAVELER: NO, siree, it certainly isn’t. 

Susy: The soup is beginning to smell 
good. (She sniffs the air.) Ulli bet 
it’s almost done. 

TRAVELER (Inhaling appreciatively): 
It does smell good. But wait 
something is missing. (He sniffs the 
air. The family watches him anz- 

The onion, of course. (To 
Trtpy) You wouldn’t have a wee 
bit of onion about, I don’t suppose? 

Titpy (Haughtily): Oh, wouldn’t I? 
How do you think I could cook 
without onions? (She finds one and 
losses il to him.) 

TRAVELER (Catching the onion): Thank 
you, ma’am. I’m sure you are right. 
A good cook always has onions. 
(He peels it, culs it into pieces, and 
adds it to the soup. The door opens 
and ELMER enters, carrying a rabbit.) 

Susy (Running to meet Evmer): Oh, 
Elmer, you’re back. 

Exvmer: Yep. I’ve been hunting. 

Topsy: Did you get anything? 

Eimer: Yep, I sure did. (He holds up 
the rabbit.) Isn’t he a beaut? 

TRAVELER: Rabbit! How it takes me 
back to my youth. There’s nothing 
that adds so much flavor to soup 
as a little meat. 

Joun: Why not toss it in the pot, my 
friend? That soup of yours is be- 


iously.) 
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ginning to smell powerful good. 

TRAVELER: I think you’re right, sir. 
Let’s put it in the pot. (He takes 
the rabbit, hastily prepares it and 
puts it in the pot. Everyone sits 
watching the pot. Occasionally some- 
one will rub his tummy, inhale the 
aroma, or otherwise show anticipa- 
tion.) 

Eimer: It seems I got here just in 
time. But what’s going on? 

Susy: This man has a magic soup stone. 
He’s making soup for all of us. 

Eimer: A magic soup stone? Never 
heard of such a thing. 

Titpy: Neither had we, but it actually 
works. Can’t you smell what deli- 
cious soup it makes? 

Eimer: It smells good, sure enough. 
(He inhales.) 

TRAVELER (Going to look into the pot): 
I believe we can try it. Of course, 
soup improves with the cooking, but 
since we are hungry, what do you 
say we taste it? (He looks at the 
others.) 

ALL: Yes, let’s. Let’s taste it. 

Tiwpy: I’ll get the bowls. (She does so. 
TRAVELER and Titpy dish up the 
soup. All eat.) 

Joun: This is real soup. 

TRAVELER: Just like the kind my 
mother used to make. 

Tutpy (Critically): It is good. In fact, 
I must admit, I’ve never eaten 
better. 

Susy: The soup stone makes wonderful 
soup, doesn’t it, Mother? 

Ti_py: How could one go about getting 
a stone like that? 

TRAVELER (Who has been eating greedily 
and is now on his second or third 
bowl): Well, now, let me think. (He 








thinks and eats, while they all watch 
him.) It’s rather difficult to find a 
good soup stone. (They all look 
disappointed.) But, I'll tell you what 
I’ll do — I'll let you have mine. 

JoHN (Protesting such generosity): Oh, 
come now. We appreciate your kind- 
ness, but we wouldn’t think of de- 
priving you of 

TRAVELER (Interrupting): Not at all. 
Not at all. You just keep the soup 
stone. I’m sure you'll find it satis- 
factory. In my travels I’ll just keep 
my eyes open and will probably soon 
find another. 

Tmpy: Don’t argue with him. I'll be 
glad to have the soup stone — it’s 
something none of my friends have 
But tell me, is there any secret about 
how to use it? 

TRAVELER: No, ma’am, none at all. 
It’s very simple — just use the stone 

as we did today. Start with your big 
and salt 

Then add 


a carrot or 


kettle of water, of course 
don’t forget the salt. 
whatever you please 
two, some potatoes, an onion, a 
cabbage, some meat vou know, a 


little of this and a little of that. The 


soup stone always works. You will 
have good soup every time. 

Tosy: Boy, that’s what I call wonder- 
ful. 

TRAVELER (7'0 Tosy): It is wonderful. 
After this, when you get hungry, 
you just get the kettle of water, put 
in the stone, and start the soup 
yourself. 

ELMER: I suppose a rabbit or two in 
the soup wouldn’t hurt it? 

TRAVELER (Seriously): Wouldn’t hurt 
it a bit. You could get the rabbits 
for your brother’s soup. Or, if you 
don’t have rabbit, any little bit of 
meat will do-—any kind of meat 
will add to the flavor. (He rises and 
prepares lo leave.) And now I must 
be on my way. (//e goes to the door, 
turns, and speaks again.) I’ve 
enjoyed stopping with you. (Then, 
lo Titpy) I hope from now on, your 
kettle will always be full of soup, 
and your children never hungry. 

Tupy: Thanks to you and your soup 
stone, I’m sure they’ll never be 
hungry again. (They all bow in 
farewell. The TRAVELER departs.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Soup SToneE 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; three offstage 
voices for dogs. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Peasant clothes for all characters. 

Properties: Cane, stick with knapsack tied to 
one end, stone, kettle of water, for Traveler; 
crock of salt, carrots, onion, 6 soup bowls 
and spoons, for Tildy; cabbage for Toby; 
rabbit for Elmer. 


Setting: Seene 1: A street in a small village. 


A fence with three gates runs across back of 
stage; only the last gate needs to open. 
A painted ate » of houses may be used, 
if desired. Scene 3: The interior of Tildy’s 
house. Upstage center is the hearth, with 
a kettle hanging over the fire. There are 
shelves and cupboards on either side. 
Chairs, small tables, etc., placed around 
the stage. There is an exit at right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











The Tiger Who Wanted A Boy 


by Margaret G. Hall 


Characters 

PEPPERCORN, an elf 

Syivia, a dryad 

Turry, a friendly tiger 

JERRY, a little boy 

Rut, a little girl 

Voice or TEACHER 

SerrinG: A glade in the forest. There 
1s a lng tree near center stage. 

Ar Rise: Turry is sitting under the big 
tree, his head in his paws. PEPPER- 
CORN and Syivia enter from left. 

Peppercorn: Heigh ho, this is a 
mighty fine day for us forest sprites 
to be alive! Sun shining, birds 
singing, everyone happy .. . 

Syivia: Well, hello there, Tufty! You 
don’t seem very happy. 

Preprercorn: You look as sad as the 
little boy who got nothing for Christ- 
mas except the mumps. Are you still 
as gloomy as ever? 

Turry: Yes, Peppercorn, it’s no use. 
I don’t like living out in these cold, 
dark woods. I want to go into the 
town and live in a house with people. 
I want some children to play with. 

Syivia: Well, can’t you go do that, 
Tufty? 

Turry (Gloomily): No, that’s the 
trouble, Sylvia. I can’t make friends 
with anyone in the human race. 
They are all afraid of me. People 
think all tigers are cruel and blood- 
thirsty. Maybe most tigers are mean, 
but I’m not. 

Syiv1a: Of course you’re not. You’ve 
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always been a good friend to all us 
forest fairies. Peppercorn, can’t we 
do anything to help Tufty? 

Peppercorn: Well, I was just thinking 
about Jerry. I wish there were some 
way to get Jerry and Tufty together. 

Syiv1a: Who is Jerry? 

Preprrercorn: Why, Jerry is a little 
boy who lives in the town just out- 
side of these woods. And the strange 
thing is that Jerry wants a tiger for 
a friend. He has plenty of friends 
and plenty of toys but he keeps 
begging his mother for a real, live 
grown-up tiger to play with. 

Turry: Is that true, Peppercorn? Oh, 
if I could only meet Jerry! Do you 
think he will ever come out to the 
forest? 

Peppercorn: I’m afraid there isn’t 
much chance, Tufty. Jerry’s parents 
won’t let him walk in the woods be- 
cause they think it’s dangerous. I 
do wish you could meet him, though. 

Syivia: Didn’t you see some children 
out here this morning, Tufty? I 
thought I heard some voices near by 
about an hour ago. Maybe they 
would have made friends with you. 

Turry (Dismally): Yes, there was a 
big family having a picnic over there 
in the clearing (Points with one paw) 
and I went over and asked if I 
could join them. I was as polite as 
anyone, but you should have seen 
what happened. 

Syiv1a: What did they do? 











Turty: The children screamed that I 
was going to eat them up. And the 
grownups shouted at me and threw 
sticks and stones and catsup bottles 
and things. I didn’t mean any harm, 
you know, but they all ran away. 

PEPPERCORN: Ran away? What hap- 
pened to the food? 

Turty (Miserably): They were so 
scared that they didn’t even stop 
to pick up the food. 

Peprercorn: Think of all that good 
food going to waste. Hmmm. I 
might just stroll over to that picnic 
ground and help myself to a sand- 
wich or two. (Sounds of distant 
thunder are heard.) 

Syiv1a: Goodness, that sounds like a 
pretty big storm coming up. 

PeprercorN: Then I’d better run 
along before the rain spoils all that 
good food. See you later! (zit 
PEPPERCORN.) 

Turty (Wistfully): | wish some people 
would play with me. 

Syzivia (Crosses to left stage and points 
offstage): Tufty, I see a little girl 
walking this way carrying a bucket. 
She’s most likely going to pick some 
of these berries. (Indicates a low 
clump of bushes) Maybe she’ll make 
friends with you. 

Turty (Shows a little interest): Where 
is she? 

Syivi: Right over there. Here she 
comes now. Just go up to her with 
your nice smile and show her how 
friendly you are. I’ll go find Pepper- 
corn. 

Turry: All right, I’ll try one more time. 
But if I fail this time, I’m going to 
give up and go away and live in a 
cave and be a hermit. (Hzit Sytvia 


right. Enter Rutu left, carrying a 
tin pail. She doesn’t notice Turry 
and begins to pick berries from the 
bushes. Turtry slepping up and pre- 
senting himself) Hello, little girl. I’m 
so glad to see you. Will you let me 
help with your berry picking? I 
know a patch where there are much 
bigger blackberries than these. I'll 
show you where it is if you'll follow 
me. (Ruts jumps in fright and drops 
her pail. She stands rooted to the soil 
in fear while Turry is speaking. 
Then she gives a piercing scream.) 

Ruta: Help! Help! It’s a tiger! It’s 
a real one! Oh, please don’t bite 
me! Don’t hurt me! (She turns to 
flee. Turvy tries to follow her.) 

Turty: Here, little girl, don’t run 
away! Please come back. I won’t 
hurt you. I only want to be friends. 

Rutu: Somebody save me! There’s a 
big tiger running after me. He’s try- 
ing to catch me! Someone save me 
from the tiger! Help! (Ruts runs 
out left and another thunderclap 
drowns out her final wail. Turry is 
downcast.) 

Turry: That’s the way it always is. 
Human beings just can’t understand 
what I’m saying. They think I’m 
roaring at them, and I’m only trying 
to talk. (Looks up and then holds out 
a paw.) Now the rain has started. 
I guess I’l] stay under this tree and 
try to keep dry until the storm is 
over. (Turry crouches down next 
to the tree trunk. More thunder and 
lightning. Jerry enters left. He also 
takes shelter beneath the tree.) 

Jerry: My, that’s some storm, all 
right! I’d better just stay here till 
I can see where I’m going. (He 








notices Turtry.) Oh, hello. I didn’t 
know anyone else was here. I came 
to get out of the rain. 

Turry (Timidly): So did I. 

Jerry: That’s fine. It will be more 
fun to have someone to talk to. 
Why, say, you — you're a tiger! 

Turry: Yes, I know. I live here. 

Jerry: Oh, boy, you’re lucky! I 
wish I could live out here but I’m 
not allowed in the woods by myself. 
I came here today with the other 
kids in my class at school. Our 
teacher brought us for a lesson in 
nature study. 

Turry: Nature study? What’s that? 

Jerry: Oh, learn about wild 
flowers, and trees, and the way the 
birds build their nests, and things 
like that. But it started to rain, so 
the teacher told us to run for shelter 
and hide until the storm was over. 
She’s going to whistle for us when 
it’s time to go back. 

Turry (Growing excited): | hope you 
can stay for awhile. I have always 
wanted to talk to a boy. 

Jerry (Happy as a lark): And I’ve 
always wanted a tiger. My name’s 
Jerry. 

Turry: I’m Tufty. No one was ever 
friendly with me before. People 
have the idea all tigers are wicked 
and cruel. 

Jerry: That’s 
always saying. 


we 


what my mother is 
She said, “I don’t 
want to hear another word about 
your wanting a tiger, Jeremiah Brad- 
shaw! Go play with your toys!” 
Well, toys are all right, but they 
aren’t alive. They can’t growl and 
roar and jump around like real live 
animals. 
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Turry: I’m afraid your mother 
wouldn’t like me very much. 

Jerry: I never thought I would meet 
anyone like you, Tufty. I’ve found 
a tiger at last. Oh, Tufty! 

Turry: Oh, Jerry! (They throw their 
arms about each other.) We must 
stay together all the rest of our 
lives. We mustn’t ever be separated 
again! 

Jerry: But what can we do? My 
parents would never let you come to 
live in our house, and they wouldn’t 
let me live out here in the woods. 

Turry: It’s pretty discouraging. But 
we’! just have to think of something. 
We can’t give each other up, now 
that we’ve found each other. (Enter 
PEPPERCORN right, wiping his mouth. ) 

Peprrercorn: I'l) tell the world that 
was the best meal I’ve had in a 
month of Tuesdays. Of 
some of the sandwiches were a little 

rain-soaked, but oh, hello, 

Tufty. You can come out from under 

that tree now, you know; it isn’t 

raining any more. 

mery (In excitement): What do you 

think, Peppercorn? I’ve found 

Jerry! You remember telling me 

about the boy who wanted to meet 

me? Well, here he is. Here’s Jerry 
right here! 

PrerreRcOoRN: Well, bless my onions, 
so it is! What do you think of that 
now? Isn’t that splendid and 
dandy? Sylvia will be as happy 
about this as I am. 

Jerry: Who are you? 
Sylvia? 
I am? 

Perprercorn: Oh, little 
old gnome who lives here in this 


course 


Tt 


And who is 
How did you know who 


I’m just a 








forest, and Sylvia is a dryad. That’s 
a kind of tree fairy. And we know 
about you because sometimes we 
make ourselves invisible and come 
visit the town where you live. I’ve 
heard you begging your mother for 
a tiger many a time. 

JERRY: I’m glad to meet you, Pepper- 
corn. I didn’t know you were a 
friend of mine. Gee, Tufty’s the 
best tiger in the whole world! 

PEPPERCORN: I’m glad you’re satisfied, 
Jerry. Tufty’s always wanted a 
friend like you. Most people think 
Tufty’s an enemy, just because they 
can’t understand his language. 

Jerry: Why, I never thought about 
that. Tufty and I understood each 
other right away. 

Turty: That’s right, we did, didn’t we? 

PeprERCORN: That’s because you have 
discovered a very important secret, 
Jerry. You can talk to Tufty be- 
cause you like each other so much. 
When two people really like each 
other, they can always understand 
each other, even if they don’t speak 
the same language. 

Turty (Sadly): I know, but it won’t 
do any good, because Jerry has to 
go back home in a few minutes, and 
we'll never see each other again. 
(Enter SYLVIA. PEPPERCORN intro- 


duces her.) 
PeprercorN: Hello, Sylvia. This is 
Jerry. He and Tufty finally found 


each other, but they have a bad 
problem because Jerry has to leave, 
and Tufty can’t go with him. 

Jerry: Sylvia, if you’re a fairy, can’t 
you work some magic and find a 
way for Tufty and me to live to- 
gether? 


Syivia: A dryad isn’t very powerful, 
Jerry. Peppercorn has more magic 
than I have. 

PrepPERCORN: There is just one thing 
that might work. Jerry has a big 
collection of stuffed toy animals in 
his room at home. (He produces 
from behind the tree a large bottle full 
of pills.) These pills have the power 
of transformation. 

Turry: What does that mean? 

PreprrerRcorn: If you eat one of these 
pills, Tufty, you will turn into a toy 
tiger. You will look just like one of 
the toy animals in Jerry’s room. 

Syivia: As long as other people are in 
the room, Tufty, you will be a toy. 
But as soon as Jerry claps his hands, 
you will become a live tiger again. 
You can live in Jerry’s room, and 
nobody will know you’re not just 
another toy. 

Jerry: Oh, that’s wonderful! Hurry 
and swallow one of the pills, Tufty. 
Let’s see if it works. 

Turty: Is it true? Can I really go 
home with Jerry and play with him 
whenever I want? 

PEPPERCORN: That’s right. You won’t 
be a real tiger to anyone but Jerry. 

Turry (With joy): I’ve always wanted 
to live in a house. I’ve never liked 
these cold, dark woods. Let me have 
one of those pills, quick! (Preprrr- 
CORN gives him one.) Come on, 
Jerry — let’s go down to the brook 
for some water so that I can swallow 
this pill! (Jerry and Turvy exit.) 

Syivia (7'0 Peppercorn): Oh, dear, I 
hope that pill works. 
happy with each other. 

PEPPERCORN: Well, they’re 
powerful pills, you know. 


They’re so 


mighty 





Sytvia (Cupping her ear): Wait —I 
hear footsteps . . . yes, I think they’re 
coming back! (JERRY runs onstage, 
triumphantly displaying toy tiger.) 

Jerry: Look! Look! It worked! The 
pill changed Tufty into a toy! 

Syivia: How wonderful! Peppercorn, 
you're a genius. 

Peppercorn (Embarrassed): Oh, it 
was just a little pill. 

Jerry: I’m so happy! (A loud whistle 
is heard offstage. ) 

Syitvia: What was that? 

Jerry: That’s the teacher, giving us 
the signal to start back to school 
with her. I’ll have to go. 

Perrercorn: And Tufty will go with 
you! 

Jerry (Tucks toy tenderly under one 
arm): You bet he will! (Syiv1a hands 
him the bottle.) 

Syitvia: Don’t forget the pill bottle. 


Jerry: Thank you, Sylvia. And thank 
you, Peppercorn, for helping us. I’m 
the happiest person in the world. 
Now I have a friend forever! 

PepPeRCcORN: We’re as glad as you are, 
Jerry. Don’t forget us when you go 
home. 

Jerry: I'll never forget how good 
you’ve been to Tufty and me. May- 
be we can come out here and see 
you again some day. (The whistle 
comes again. Teacher's voice is 
heard.) 

Voice: Come along, children! Come 
right away! The storm is all over 
now. It’s time to go home! 

Jerry: Wait for me, teacher! I’m 
coming! Here I come! (He runs 
off left carrying Turty and the pill 
bottle. Peppercorn and SYLVIA wave 
to him as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Tiger Wao Wantep a Bor 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Peppercorn wears an elf suit; 
Sylvia wears a costume of leaves or a pont 
costume; Tufty may wear a gunny sac 
painted with stripes, long socks on his arms 
and legs, another sock for a tail, and mask or 
papter-mache ~ al head; Jerry and Ruth 


wear school clot 


Properties: Small pail for Ruth; bottle of pills 
for Peppercorn; toy tiger. 


Setting: A glade in the forest. There is a big 
tree near center stage. Other trees, shrubs, 
berry bushes, and rocks may be suggested 
at various points around the stage. 


Lighting: No special effects necessary. If de- 


sired, the stage may darken for the duration 
of the rainstorm. 
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The Farst Butterfly 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Rosin 
Two Rarnprops 
Two SunBEAMS 
TuLip 
DAFFODIL 
Crocus 
ButTrerFLOWER (Later BUTTERFLY) 
OTHER FLOWERS 
Serrine: A meadow. 


At Rise: Rosin hops in at left, flutter- 
ing wings. 
Rosin: I’ve come from the south to 
sing 
That it is time at last for spring. 
Come, you showers; come, you sun. 
Wake the flowers! Let’s have fun. 
(RAINDROPS enter with dancing step 
from right, carrying watering cans. 
They walk up and down and pretend 
to sprinkle the ground.) 
Ist Rarnprop: We are raindrops, moist 
and sweet. 
We melt the ice and cool the heat. 
2np Rarnprop: Come, little flowers, 
we'll do you no harm. 
Come take a drink. We are wet 
and we’re warm. 
Ist Rarnprop: Now it is spring and 
we're wanting a show; 
Come, little flowers. Wake up and 
grow. (They step to rear. SUNBEAMS 
enter from left, carrying wands, with 
which they touch the ground now and 
then.) 
Ist SunpeamM: We are sunbeams 
shining bright, 
Bringing earth both joy and light. 
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2np SuNBEAM: We touch the soil with 
comfort and heat; 
The world now, young flowers, is 
friendly and sweet. (SPRING 
Fiowers enter from left and right. 
They turn and twist and stretch their 
arms and yawn. Then they settle into 
place in groups about the stage.) 
Rosin (Flying back and forth): Spring 
is here! Spring is here! 
A time of pleasantness and cheer! 
Tuurp: Think how happy folks will be 
To see bright scarlet flowers like me. 


Darron: I, too, am very bright and 


gay. 
I’m glad that spring has come to 
stay. 
Crocus: We make a rainbow of the 
world 


With all our pretty blooms unfurled! 
(Seeing BurrerrFLoweR) What's 
your name? There’s something 
wrong! 
(To others, scowling) This fancy one 
does not belong. 
BuTrerRFLOWER: I’m just as good as 
you, you know! — 
Except that I don’t want to grow. 
I’m just as bright and just as fair, 
And you remember that! So there! 
(Tosses head and turns back) 
Rosin (Flying up to him): You have 
a lovely golden hue, 
But I have never heard of you! 
BuTTreRFLOWER: I’m Butterflower, but 
you see 
There’s no need for the likes of me. 
There’s Daffodil and Buttercup 








You might as well just pull me up! 
(Sighs) 

Darropi.: I am a favorite, I admit, 
But don’t despair; I guess you’ll fit. 

BuTrrerrLower: But I don’t want to; 

is that clear? 
I want to fly, like Robin here. (All 
laugh except Rowtxn, who looks 
startled.) 

Rosin: Fly? Birds and insects fly! 
Just fancy flowers in the sky! (All 
laugh again except BUTTERFLOWER) 

BurrerrLower: But that’s just it! 

Now don’t you see 
That spring is gorgeous — without 
me? 
But, if I flew, I’d take the spring 
Just everywhere, to everything! 
For all our brightness, not one bloom 
Grows ever in a sad sickroom. 
I'd fly in windows, carry joy 
To every housebound girl and boy. 
(Looks sad) 

Tu ip: It would be nice if you could fly, 
But fly you can’t, not you nor I. 
(RamInpRops come forward, with danc- 
ing slep. They sprinkle all the flowers 
except BUTTERFLOWER. ) 

Isr Rarnprop: Come, little flowers, 

take a drink. 
Spring is here to stay, we think. 

BUTTERFLOWER: me a drink. 

Please, raindrops, do. 

I’m thirsty, too. 

2np Rarnprop: We cannot waste our 


Give 
I’m over here. 


rain, you know, 
For you don’t even want to grow. 
(RAINDROPS exit, SUNBEAMS slep 
forward and tap with wands all the 
flowers except BUTTERFLOWER. ) 


SunsBeaM: We bring you comfort from 
the sun. 
To you, and you, and everyone. 
ButrerrLower: Not everyone! You 
forgot me! 
I’m over here. 
you see? 
2np SunBEAM: We see, but we can’t 
help you fly. 
You don’t need us to reach the sky. 
(SUNBEAMS ezit.) 
BuTTrEeRFLOWER: Oh, woe is me! Oh, 
woe and woe! 
I think I can no longer grow! (Starts 
to fall. Flutters arms and then flies to 
center of stage.) 
Mercy, mercy! I can fly! 
Think! A flower in the sky. 
Ture: He was too weak for growing 
things; 
To keep from falling, he got wings! 
Crocus: His petals are wings! What 
do you know? 
(0 tell the world we’re quite a show. 
DAFFODIL: the world the 
flowers are up. 
I’ll give you honey from my cup. 
Rosin: I'll call you Butterfly now, for 
You’re not a flower any more. 
Flowers: We'll give you nectar by- 
and-by 
To make you strong, oh Butterfly. 
(Burrerr.y flutters from one flower 
to another as if gathering nectar.) 
Burrerrty: Thank you, thank you, 
one and all. 
I'll carry spring on wings till fall. 
(Exits at right, followed by Rostn.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 82) 


(Beckons) Oh, can’t 


Go show 








The 


Treasure Chest 


by Virginia Bond 


Characters 
DonaLp BLAKE 


Pinky) 
Purr > the Polite Pirates 
Pert | 


Captain Evin, leader of the 
Patch Pirates 

Nip ) 

Tuck > the Patch Pirates 

Wick | 


Time: Early afternoon. 

SertinG: An island in the Pacific Ocean. 

At Rise: DoNna.p enters, studying map. 
He looks around, then spreads map on 
ground and gets down on his knees 
lo study it.) 

Donatp: Let me see. The treasure 
should be about here. (/nter Pinky, 
Purr and Perr. They stand behind 
DonaLp and peek over his shoulder. 
He does not see them. PINKY carries 
large sack.) 

Pinky (Tapping DONALD on shoulder): 
What ho, me hearty? 

Donatp (Jumping up, frightened): 
Oh! Who are you? 

Purr: Don’t be afraid. 
Polite Pirates. I’m Puff! 

Pinky (Setting down sack): I’m Pinky! 

Pert: I’m Pert! 

Pinky: It’s a good thing we found you 
before the Patch Pirates did! 

Purr (Mysteriously): And Captain 
Evil! 

Dona.p: The Patch Pirates! Captain 
Evil! Who are they? 

Pert: They are mean, desperate 
pirates. Captain Evil is their leader. 


We're the 
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Pinky: They take treasure that doesn’t 
belong to them. 

Donaxp: How dreadful! (Shudders) 

Pert: I see you have a treasure map 
there. 

Donaup (Holding map tightly against 
his chest): Yes, my grandfather left 
it tome when he died. It’s all I have. 

Pinky: Did he bury his treasure on 
this island? 

Dona.p: I think so. That’s why I am 
here — to try to find it. 

Purr: Perhaps we can help you. 

Donatp: That would be very kind of 
you. You see, my grandmother is 
sick, and I need the treasure badly. 

Purr: We'll do our best to help you. 
Now, let us see the map. (Purr 
puts out his hand to take the map, but 
DONALD hesitates.) 

Donaup: I — I don’t know 

Purr: You can trust us. We'll give 
you all the treasure we find. 

Pert: There’s not a minute to lose 
The Patch Pirates may come along 
any minute. Quickly now, let us see 
it. 

Donaup (Reluctantly): Well, all right. 
(Gives map to Perr. Pinky and 
Purr gather around and look at the 
map.) 

Purr: Looks like the real thing! 

Pinky: The treasure must be near this 
very spot. 

Pert: Puff, you and Pinky had better 
take the map and see if you can 
find the treasure. (Hands map to 
Purr.) 








Purr: Aye, aye, sir. But what will 
you do, sir? 

Pert: I’ll remain to protect this lad, 
er-er — 

DonaLp: My name is Donald Blake. 

Pert: Donald. Now, be off with you, 
and hurry, me lads. 

Purr and Pinxy: Aye, aye, sir. (Ertl 
utth map) 

Perr (Digging in sack): Aye, here’s me 
trusty spyglass. (Perr puts tele- 
scope to eye and looks offstage.) 

Donaup: Oh, I am so worried. Sup- 
posing the Patch Pirates attack us? 

Pert: Aye, and we'll be ready for them, 
me lad. 

Donato: But you have no weapons. 

Perr: Aye, me lad. I have this. 
(Takes out patch) 

Donaxp: A patch? But how can that 
help? 

Perr: If the Patch Pirates come 
around, I’ll pretend to be a Patch 
Pirate, too! (Puts patch over eye) 
See? 

Dona.p: What a clever idea! 

Pert: Naturally! (Looks through tele- 
scope) Ah, the Patch Pirates! They 
are coming this way! 

Donaup: How dreadful! 

Pert: Do not be alarmed, me lad. 
(Rummages in sack. Takes out a 
rope.) 

Donap: What is that for? 

Pert: Be quiet. Let me do the talking! 

Donato: All right. (2nter Caprain 
Evit, Nip, Tuck, and Wick, swag- 
gering boldly.) 

Captain: Ah, ha! (Loudly) What are 
you up to? Answer me, dog! 

Pert (Bowing low): May it please you, 
sir, I am trying to tie knots the 

_ way you do, sir. 


Caprain (Throwing back his shoulders) : 
No one ties knots as well as Captain 
Evil! 

Pert: That I well know, sir! 

Captain: Here, I'll show you. Nip, 
come here. 

Nip: Aye, aye, sir. (He comes forward.) 

Pert (To Caprarn Evin as he hands 
him the rope): Would you show me, 
sir? I’d be ever so grateful. 

Captain: Nip, stand still. (Begins to 
tie Nip up.) See this! Around this 
way! (Ties Nip.) Now, try to 
move, Nip. 

Nip: I — I can’t, sir! 

Pert: That is wonderful, Captain Evil. 
May I try it, sir? 

Captain: You may try, but I warn 
you. (Sticks out his chest and beats 
it with his fist) No one ties knots 
like Captain Evil! 

Tuck (Coming forward): You may try 
on me, sir. 

Pert (Putting rope around Tuck): 
Now, sir, was it this way? 

Captain: No, no! Like this. (Ties up 
Tuck.) 

Tuck: That’s pretty tight, sir! 

Capratn: Be still, you dog! 
Can you move? 

Tuck: No, sir. 

Captain: There, you see! No one ties 
knots like Captain Evil. 

Donaup (Timidly): May I try, sir? 

Captain (Roaring): Who are you? 


There! 


Donaup: I’m just a poor little boy, 
sir, Donald Blake. 

Caprain: Never heard of you. 
you tie knots? 


Can 


Donan: I can try, sir. 
Captain: Very well. You may try on 
Wick. Come here, Wick. (Wick 








steps out. DONALD lakes another rope 
from sack.) 

Wick (To Downaup): You'll just be 
wasting your time. No one can tie 
knots like Captain Evil. 

DonaLp: We'll see. (Begins to tie up 
Wick) How is this? 

Wick (Pulling away easily): Not tight 
enough! 

Caprain: Watch me, you dog! 
up Wick.) 

Wick: Aye, sir, you have tied me so 
I can scarcely move. 

Captain: Ah, ha. Are you satisfied? 

Pert: I think I have it now, sir. 

Donatp: I think I see also. 
let us try again. 

Caprain: Very well. Since there is no 
one left 
me. 

Pert: Oh, thank you, sir. (DoNaLp 
and Perr start to tie Carratn.) 

Caprartn: You are doing a little better. 

Pert: Can you break the rope? 

Capratn: No, I can hardly move. This 
is far too tight. 

Nip: Untie us, too. 


(Ties 


Please 


you may both try to tie 


Untie me, at once. 


Tuck: Yes, this is mighty uncomfort- 
able. 

Caprain: Untie us, I say! 

Pert (Taking pistols from Carvratn’s 

Now, 
Don’t be moving. 

Caprain: What is this? 

Perr (Taking off patch): 
Pirates, Captain Evil. 

Caprain: The Polite Pirates? 

Parcu Prrares: The Polite Pirates? 
(Enter Purr and Pinky with treasure 
chest) 

Purr (Staggers in with chest): 
(Puff) found (Puff) it! 

Pinky: It’s pretty heavy. 


holsters): steady, me lads. 


The Polite 


We 
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Pert: It’s the treasure chest! 

Dona.Lp: My treasure chest! 

Pinky: Yes, me lad. 
Open it, Donald. 

Dona.p (Excited): It’s real treasure. 
(Kneels beside it and lets coins fall 
through fingers.) 

Caprain: Wait until | free myself. 
I'll get the treasure yet, you dogs! 
(Struggles against ropes.) 

Tuck: This is all your fault. You and 
your strong knots. 

Ntp (Sarcastically): No one ties knots 
like Captain Evil. 

Wick: I guess we do look pretty silly. 
(Smiles lamely). 


It’s all yours. 


A good joke you 
plaved on us. Now untie us, me lads, 
and all will be well. 

Pert: Not a chance! Puff, you may 
take them to our secret cave. 

Purr: Aye, aye, sir. 

Pert (Taking pistols and handing them 
to Purr): Take these! 

Purr: Come along, me hearties. (Prods 
CAapTaIn with gun. CaAprTatin hops 
offstage. Orners hop after him. 
Purr follows.) 

Pinky: Now, me lad, we'll take you 
back to your ship. 

Donatp: You've been so kind to me. 
I'll never be able to thank you. 
Here, take some of my money. 

Perr: Never, me lad. Keep it for 
yourself and your grandmother. 

Follow 


My ship is this way 


Donatp: How kind you are. 


me, then. 


(Perr and Pinky take chest and 
follow Donan offstage.) 
Pinky: That’s one time we fooled 


Captain Evil and the Patch Pirates! 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 82) 
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PRODUCTION NOTE! 
Tue Treasure Cuest 
(Play on pages 79-81) 


Characters: & male. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Donald wears ordinary everyday 
clothing. The pirates wear short trousers, 
rubber boots, colored striped shirts, gay 
sashes tied about the waist, and bandannas 
or three-cornered pirate hats. The Patch 
Pirates wear black patches over their eyes. 


Setting: The stage may be bare, or branches, 
leaves, and other decorations may be 
placed about to indicate an outdoor scene 


Properties: Map for Donald; sack containing 
four lengths of rope, a toy telescope, and 
a black patch for Pert; knives for Patch 
Pirates and pistols for Captain Evil. 


Lighting No special effects. 





PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


By purchasing play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parte. 


We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 





Subscribers pay only 26 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 





PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Last SNAKE IN IRELAND 
Play on pages 55-60) 


Characters: 6 male; 1 female; Snake may be 
male or female; male and female extras for 
Townspeople. 


| Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Peasant costumes for Townspeople, 
| Connal and Bennan. Patrick wears dark 
robe and carries a staff. Snake wears nar- 

| row bag-like costume, dark in color. 


Properties: Large box with lid; coil of rope; 
staff. 


| Setting: A hillside outside a cave in Ireland. 
A painted panne. | of trees may be . 
with cave painted around exit upstage 
center. There are rocks to either side of 
cave, There are exits right and left. 


| Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue First Burrerr_y 
Play on pages 77-78) 


Characters: 9 male or female; male and female 
extras, as desired 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Robin wears brown and red cos- 
tume with fringed scarf attached to back 
and wrists for wings. Raindrops wear blue 
elf suits or pajamas, carry watering cans. 
Sunbeams wear yellow elf suits or pajamas 
and carry wands. Tulips wear scarlet 
costumes; Crocuses wear purple costumes; 
Daffodils wear yellow costumes; all have 
green leaves. Butterflower wears yellow 
elf suit and petals, and fringed scarf at- 
tached to back and wrists which he holds 
up when he begins to fly. 

Raindrops; 


Properties: Watering for 


wands for Sunbeams. 


cans 
Setting: A meadow. Stage may be bare, or 
decorated with leaves and branches. 
Lighting No special effects. 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 












Characters 

Sim Cuaries Martow Kare HarpcasrL_e 
Younec Mariow ConsTaNceE NEVILLE 
HasTInGs Mrs. Harpcast_e 
Squrre HargpcasTLE SERVANT 

Tony Lupxkin NARRATOR 


Music: Bright eighteenth century country 
dance. Full for thirty seconds, then 
hold under narration. 

NARRATOR (Friendly but very proper 
middle-aged voice with English ae- 
cent): | suppose you've never heard 
of a house that can talk. Small 
wonder, because we don’t usually. 
Let me introduce myself. I’m one 
of those sprawling English country 
houses located in the northern parts. 
I was built two hundred years ago 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
I must admit I’m a bit out of fashion 
now, in the midst of the eighteenth 
century, and I’ve a creak in my left 
wing — upper story 
me feel a mite the worse for my wear. 
But, my owner, Squire Hardcastle, 
likes older things, and that’s why 
he bought me. 
tell you this story because everyone 


which makes 


I’ve been asked to 


else is so hopelessly confused about 
all the various turns that it took, 
that I seem to be the only one who 
has the whole business straight 

upstairs. (Laughs) Coming from me, 
I guess that’s a pun. Anyway, 
since it’s quite true that the walls 








She Stoops To Conquer 


by Oliver Goldsmith 
Adapted by Edward Golden 


have ears, and eyes, too, I do know 
the entire affair from 
finish, so let’s get on with it. I 
promise you it’s a merry tale, but 
[ must begin by plunging you into 
the midst of an argument between 
Squire Hardcastle and his 
They enjoy squabbling because it 


start to 


wile. 


passes the time in this lonely neck 
of the woods, and, as a matter of 
fact, it was precisely about their 
solitary life (Fading) that Mrs. Hard- 
castle was then complaining! 

Music: Out. 

Mrs. Harpcastie (A 
woman about fifly): | 


rather silly 
Mr. 
Hardcastle, you're very peculiar. Is 
there a 
country, but ourselves, that does not 


swear, 


creature in the whole 
take a trip to town now and then, 
to rub off the rust a little? 

HARDCASTLE (A fat, long-winded man of 
fifty-five urth a strong temper): Now, 
Dorothy! 

Mrs. Harpcastie: 
an old rambling mansion, that looks 
for all the world like an inn, but we 
never see company. Our only enter- 


Here we live in 


tainment is listening to vou tell your 
old army stories of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough. I 
hate such old-fashioned trumpery! 
HarpcastLe: And [| love it. I 
everything that’s old: old friends, 
old books, 


love 


old times, old manners, 











old wine; and, I believe, Dorothy, 
you'll admit I’ve been pretty fond 
of an old wife. 

Mrs. Harpcastie: I’m not so old as 
you'd make me. Just add twenty 
to twenty, and make money of that! 


HarpcastLe: Let me see; twenty 
added to twenty makes — fifty- 
seven. 

Mrs. Harpceastie: It’s false, Mr. 


Hardcastle: | was but twenty when 
Tony was born, the son of Mr. 
lampkin, my first husband; and 
he’s not come to maturity yet. 

Hanpcast.Le: Nor ever will, I dare say! 
He’s a mere composition of tricks 
and mischief! 

Mrs. Harpcastrite: Nothing but hu- 
mor, my dear. 
boy a little humor. 

Harpcast Le: If burning the footmen’s 


You must allow the 


shoes, frightening the maids, and 
worrying the kittens be humor, he 
it. It was but yesterday he 
fastened my wig to the back of my 


has 


chair, and when I went to make a 
bow, I popped my bald head in 
Mrs. Frizzle’s face! 

Mrs. Hanrpcasrie: Well, we must not 
scold the poor boy now: for I be- 
lieve we shan’t have him long among 

Anybody that looks in his face 

may see he’s ailing. 


ls 


HarpcastLe: Ave, if growing too fat 
be one of the symptoms! 

Mrs. Harpcasrie: He coughs some- 
times. I’m actually afraid of his 
lunges. 

HanpceastLe: And truly, so am I; for 
he sometimes whoops like a speak- 
ing-trumpet 

Tony: Vells way off-mike. 

HanpeastLe: You see, there he goes! 
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A very delicate figure, truly! 

Mrs. Harpeastrie (As if talking lo a 
baby): Tony, where are you going, 
my charmer? Won't my darling 
give papa and mama a little of his 
company? There’s a lovee! 

Tony (A simple-minded but good-natured 
hoy of nineteen, full of mischief): 
I’m in a hurry, Mother; I cannot 
stay. They expect me at The Three 
Pigeons. 

HarpcastLe: Aye, the alehouse; I 
thought so! 

Mrs. Harpcastite: Pray, my dear, 
disappoint them for one night. 

Tony: I should so much mind 
about disappointing them, but I 
can’t abide to disappoint myself! 

Mrs. Harpcastie: You shan’t go! 

Tony (Annoyed): I will, I tell you! 

Mrs. Harpcasrie: I say you shan’t! 
(Tony and Mrs. Harpcasrie fade 


not 


off-mike arguing.) 

ARDCASTLE (T'0 himself): Aye, there 
goes a pair that only spoil each 
other! Ah, but here’s my pretty 
darling, Kate! The fashions of the 
times have almost infected her, too. 


By living in London a year with her 
cousin Constance, she’s as fond of 
silk petticoats and French frippery 
of them. (To Kate) 
Blessings on my pretty Kate! Good- 
ness! What a quantity of superfluous 
silk you got about you! 
Kare (A lively romantic girl of eighteen. 


as the best 


have 


Sharp-witted and good-humored): You 
know our agreement, Father. You 
allow me the morning to receive and 
pay visits, and to dress in my own 
manner; and in the evening I put 
on my plain country dress to please 
you. 











HarpcastLe: By the by, I believe I 
shall have occasion to try your 
obedience this very evening. 

Kate: I don’t understand you, sir. 

HarpcastLe: To be plain with you, 
Kate, I expect the young gentleman 
I have chosen to be your husband 
from London this very day. I have 
his father’s letter, in which he in- 
forms me his son has set out, and 
that he intends to follow himself, 
shortly after. 

Karte: Indeed! I wish | had known 
something of this before. It’s a 
thousand to one I shan’t like him; 
our meeting will be so formal, and 
so like a thing of business, that I 
shall find no room for friendship or 
esteem. 

Harpcastie (Trying to push his wishes 
without being dictatorial): Depend 
upon it, child, I never will force 
your choice; but Mr. Marlow, the 
young gentleman, is the son of my 
old friend, Sir Charles Marlow, of 
whom you have heard me talk so 
often. I am told young Marlow is 
extremely intelligent. 

Kare: Is he? 

HARDCASTLE: Very generous. 

Karte: I believe I shall like him. 

Harpcast.e: Brave. 

Kare: I’m sure I shall like him! 

HarpcastLe: And very handsome. 

Sounp: Kiss. 

Kate: My dear papa, say no more! 
He’s mine! I’l) have him! 

HarpcastLe: And to crown all, Kate, 
he’s one of the most bashful and 
reserved young fellows in the world. 

Kate: What! You have frozen me to 
death again! That word reserved has 
undone all the rest of his accom- 





plishments. A reserved lover, it is 
said, always makes a suspicious 
husband. 

HaxrpcastLe: His modesty was the 
very feature in his character that 
struck me most favorably. 

Kate: He must have more striking 
features to catch me, I promise you. 
However, if he be so young, so 
handsome, and so everything as you 
mention, | believe he'll do still. I 
think I’ll have him. 

HarpcastLe: Aye, Kate, but he may 
not have you. (Laughs) 

Kate: My dear papa, if he refuses me, 
instead of breaking my heart about 
him, I’ll look for some less difficult 
admirer. 

HarpcastLe: Well resolved! In the 
meantime, I’ll go prepare the serv- 
ants for his reception; as we seldom 
see company, they need as much 
training (Fading off) as a bunch of 
new recruits! 

Karte (To herself): This news of papa’s 
puts me all in a flutter. Young, 
handsome, sensible, good-natured; I 
like all that. But reserved, and 
sheepish, that’s much against him. 
(To Constance) Ah, cousin Con- 
stance! Tell me, how do I look? 
Am I in face today? 

Constance (Romantic like Kare but 
more retiring): Perfectly, Kate dear. 

Karte: Listen Constance — I have been 
“threatened”’ with a lover! 

Constance (Excited by the romance of 
it all): And his name 

Kate: Is Marlow. 

Constance: Indeed! 

Kate: The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Constance: As | live, the best friend 
of Mr. Hastings, my admirer! 








Kate: No! Tell me quickly! What’s 
he like? 

Constance: Hastings tells me he’s a 
very singular character. Among 
women of good class, he’s the most 
modest man alive; but he’s very 
forward and self-assured with bar- 
maids and serving girls. 

Kare (Disappointed): So my father 
said. Well, I’ll think no more of 
him, but trust 
But how goes your own affair, my 


to fate for success. 


dear? 

ConsTANCE: Hastings would have me 
elope with him immediately, but I 
wish to wait until we have the con- 
sent of my aunt and guardian, your 
mother. never met 
(George, I’ve urged him to come from 
London for a visit soon, and expect 
him any day. 

Sounn: Small bell ringing off-mike. 

Kare: There’s my mother’s bell ring- 
ing for tea. (Melodramatically) Ah, 
courage is necessary, as our affairs 
are critical! 


Since she’s 


Constance (Also waxing dramatic): 
Would it were bedtime and all were 
well! 

Music: Lively theme full for fifteen 
seconds, then fade under narration. 
NARRATOR: You see, things were going 

quite evenly in the beginning. It 
was then that Master Tony crossed 
his mischievous 


everyone up with 


prank. While he was making merry 
that night at The Three Pigeons with 
his dim-witted cronies 

Fade in 


laughing and talking. 


SOUND: 


Men 


under 


background. 

Hold 
SCOT. 

NARRATOR:... an unlucky coincidence 


brought young Mr. Marlow and his 


friend Mr. Hastings to stop at the 
tavern for directions to Squire 
Hardcastle’s. When the servants 
directed the gentlemen to Master 
Tony for the information, the mis- 
chievous fellow thought to himself... 

Tony (To himself. Very on-mike): 
Stepfather has been calling me whelp 
and hound a great deal lately. Now 
I begin to see how I can get even 
with the old grumbler! It would be 
such fun to see the whole house 
turned topsy-turvy, and old step- 
father insulted out of his mind! 
(Laughing foolishly) By jingoes, I'll 
do it! (Raising his voice) Gentlemen, 
you wish to know the way to Squire 
Hardeastle’s? Come over here by 
the fireplace and I[’ll tell you. 

Mariow (Fading on. About twenty- 
two): I thank you, sir. I am Charles 
Marlow, and this is my friend, 
George Hastings. I’m afraid we've 
lost our way. 

Tony: Well, gentlemen, all I have to 
say is that you won't reach Mr. 
Hardeastle’s house tonight. It’s a 
long, dark, boggy, dangerous way. 

Hastines: Just our luck! What’s to 
be done, Marlow? 

Mariow: We must find an inn for the 
night. 

Tony (Quickly): You must indeed! And 
I can direct you to the very one 
the Buck’s Head; just a mile down 
the road. You'll come to an old 
house with a pair of horns over the 
door. The landlord is a pompous old 
fool, (Laughing) and he wants to be 
thought a gentleman. Ignore him 
or treat him with disdain. That will 
make him leave off telling his tire- 
some old stories 








Mak Low: Sir, we are obliged to you. 
(Fading off) May we meet again 
sometime. 

Tony (Laughing to himself): To be sure 

shall! Well, this promises a 

hearty laugh on stepfather! He’d 

make me an idiot, would he? Little 
does he know I’ve just made him 
an innkeeper! (Bursts into foolish 


we 


laughter ) 
Music: Mischievous theme. Full for 


fifteen seconds, then out. 

Servant (Fading on and off): Wel- 
come, gentlemen! ‘This way, please. 

HastinGs: Upon my word, a very good- 
looking house; antique but credit- 
able. 

Mar.ow: Looks like a comfortable old 
place. Certainly not the worst I’ve 
met in my travels. 

Hastinas: You know, Charles, I have 
often been amazed that you who 
have traveled so much and have had 
such a varied life could never yet 
acquire confidence with the ladies. 

Mariow: I am forward enough with 
barmaids and serving girls, but, in 
the company of women of breeding, 
a single glance from a pair of fine 
eyes sets me quaking and looking 
for an excuse to steal from the room. 

Hasrines: Then, how do you intend 
to woo the lady you have come down 
to visit? 

Mar.ow: I'll bow very low; answer 
yes, or no, to all her questions 
but for the rest, I don’t think I shall 

to look into her face. I’m 
doomed to adore the opposite sex, 
but I fear I’ll never win a wife. 

HarpcastLe (Way off-mike. Overflow- 
ing with hospitality): Ah, there you 
are, gentlemen! 


dare 
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Mariow: Brace yourself, 
Here comes the old windbag of 
landlord warned about. 
Let’s ignore him as much as possible. 
Perhaps he’ll go away. 

HarpcastLe (Fading on): Gentlemen, 
you are heartily welcome. Which is 
Mr. Marlow? Ah, sir, I like to give 
my friends a hearty reception in the 
old style. 

Marwow (Softly to Hasrinas): He has 
got our names from the servant 
already. (7'o HarpcastTLe) We ap- 
preciate your hospitality, sir. (To 
Hastinas) I have been thinking, 
George, of changing our traveling 
clothes. 

Harpcast.Le: I beg you, Mr. Marlow, 
to use no ceremony in this house. 

Hastinas (/gnoring him): You're right, 
Charles. The first impression on the 
lady is half the battle. I intend 
wearing my white and yold suit. 

HarpcastLe: Mr. Marlow 
Hastings — gentlemen ! 

Mariow: Yet, George, if we open the 
campaign with all our splendor, we 
may before it 
is over. I think I'll reserve my best 
suit for the retreat. 

HarpcastLe (Very flustered by their 
ugnoring him): Your talking of a 
retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in 
mind of the Duke of Marlborough 
when we went to besiege Denain 
He first... 

Marvow (Interrupting him): Don’t you 


George! 
a 


we were 


Mr. 


need ammunition 


think the gold waistcoat will go well 
with the brown suit? 

HARDCASTLE 
first summoned the garrison, 
which... 

Hastines (Breaking in): I think not, 


Trying to continue): He 











Charles. Brown and gold mix poorly. 
HarpcastLe (Making another valiant 
allempl): As | was saying, he sum- 
moned the garrison which might .. . 
Mariow (Ezasperated): Never mind 
the Duke of Marlborough! What 
have you got in the house for supper? 
HarpcastLe (Shocked): For supper, 
sir! All “asides”’ 
should be done this way.) 


(Very on-mike. 

Was ever 
such a request made by a guest and 
prospective son-in-law to a man in 
his own house? (Aloud) Why, really, 
sir, as for supper, my Dorothy and 
the cook-maid settle these things. 

Maritow: When I I always 
choose to regulate my own supper. 
Take me to the cook and I'll tell 
her what we'll have for supper. 

Harpcastie (Aside): His impudence 
confounds me. His father must be 
mad to call his son modest! 

Mar.ow: And I wish to see that our 
beds are properly aired. 

HarpcastLe (More outraged bul con- 
trolling himself): 1 entreat you to 
leave all that to me. 

Mariow: Leave that to you! I 
always look to these things myself. 
(Fading) Come along! 

HarpcastLe (Fading): Well, sir, I’m 
resolved at least to go with you! 
(Aside) I can’t believe his insolence! 

Hastinas (Laughing. To himself): This 
landlord is every bit as ridiculous as 
we expected! But wait — what do 
I see? My dearest Constance, by all 
that’s happy! 

CONSTANCE My dear 
Hastings! You have come at last 
to meet my aunt and uncle! I’m 
so thrilled! Will you ask for my 
hand in marriage? 


travel 


(Fading on): 


HastinGcs: But, Constance, what are 
you doing at this inn? 

Constance: This inn? Surely you are 
mistaken. My guardian, Mrs. 
Hardcastle, lives here. 

Hastinas: My friend, Charles Marlow, 
and I were sent here as to an inn by 
a fellow we met at a tavern near by. 

Constance (Laughing): It must have 
been one of my half-witted cousin 
Tony’s tricks. 

Hastincs: What a foolish prank! But 
my friend Marlow must not be led 
into his mistake. I know the strange 
reserve of his temper is such that, 
if abruptly informed of it, he would 
instantly leave the house before our 
engagement could be arranged. 

Constance: I have an idea. My cousin 
Kate, whom he has come here to see, 
has just returned from walking. 
(Fading) Now, listen to me. If we 
should contrive to introduce them... 

Music: Rides in over CONSTANCE’8 
speech. Full for ten seconds, then 
under narration. 

NarkRkATOR: Poor young Mr. Marlow! 
Miss Neville and Mr. Hastings 
plotted in secret how to keep the 
truth from him. Of course, I over- 
heard their plan. They informed 
Miss Kate of Tony’s trick and asked 
her to meet with Mr. Marlow im- 
mediately and pretend that she and 
Constance had merely stopped at the 
so-called inn for fresh horses on their 
way home. This would stall the 
awful truth for awhile. Miss Kate 
put on a traveling costume complete 
with a lady’s traveling mask in 
order to look the part. Remember 
that her features were entirely dis- 
guised, for that seemingly unimpor- 








tant fact allowed our story to take 
its next merry turn. Mr. Hastings 
presented Miss Kate to Mr. Mar- 
low (Fading), who was trembling be- 
fore this lovely, well-bred young lady. 

Kate: I’m told you had some accidents 
on the way, sir. 

Mariow (Very uneasy. Stammering): 
Yes, we had a few. Yes, madam, a 
good many accidents, but we should 
be sorry — madam — or rather glad 
of any accidents that are so agree- 
ably concluded. Hem! 

Hastinas (Softly to Mantow): Bravo! 
Never spoke so well in your whole 
life. (To Kare) Well, Miss Hard- 
castle, I believe my being here will 
but embarrass the interview. 

Mar.ow (Quickly): Not in the least, 
George! (Softly, to Hastrinas) 
George, don’t go. I'll make a fool 
of myself! 

Hastines (Fading off): Until later, 
Marlow — Miss Hardcastle. 

SounbD: Door open and close off-mike. 

Kate (After an embarrassing pause): 
The ladies, | suppose, occupy a good 
part of your time in London, sir. 

Maruow: I — I love to converse only 
with the more grave and sensible 
ladies, madam. But 
I grow tiresome. 

Kate (Amused): Not at all, sir; there 


I’m afraid 


is nothing I like so much as grave 
conversation myself. 

Marwow (T'rying desperately to think of 
something to say): I 
served that — that... 

Kate: Yes? 

Marvow: I was observing, madam 
I protest, madam, I forget what I 
was going to observe. I’m sure I 
tire you, madam. 


I have ob- 
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Kare: Not in the least, sir. 

Mariow: I know Miss Neville must 
be waiting for you in the next room. 
Madam, shall I do myself the honor 
to attend you? 

Kate: Oh, very well, then. 
ahead. I’ll follow you. 

Mariow (Fading off): As you wish, 
madam. 

Sounp: Door open and close off-mike. 

Kate (Bursting into laughter): Was 
there ever such a sober interview? 
Yet the gentleman is attractive, but 
for his unaccountable bashfulness. 
If I could teach him a little con- 
fidence, it would be doing myself a 
service, perhaps for life! I believe I 
may have a plan to effect the cure. 
I’ll ask my cousin Constance and 
see how she likes my remedy! 

Music: Lively theme. Full for fifteen 


seconds, then out. 


(Go on 


Constance (Fading on): Upon my 
soul, Kate, I think it a marvelous 
plan! It will surely end his school- 
boy reserve with you once and for 
all. Then he’ll be a husband worth 
the taking. 

Kate: Hastings has told us our Mr. 
Marlow is perfectly at ease with 
barmaids I’\I 
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and serving girls. 
pretend to be a servant here 
he still thinks the house to be an inn. 
He’ll never recognize me, thanks to 
my traveling mask. 

Constance: With your hair tucked up 

that 


dress 


under and plain 
country 
chance of his guessing your true 
identity until the right moment. 

Karte: I'll go to him now. He’s alone 
in the next room. Wish me luck, 


Constance dear. 


cap your 


on, there’s not a 








ConsTANCE: I'l} find Hastings and tell 
He'll be 


him the scheme. (Fading 
sick for laughing with us! 
SounD: Door open and close off-mike. 
Kate (After a short pause): And now, 
Kate, act your part well, (Fading) 
or you've lost a husband for your 
want of talent! 
Mantow (Fading on after a_ short 
What a bawling in every 
If | go to the 
best room, I run into my host and 
If I fly to the den, there 
| have my hostess with her curtsy 


At last I have 


pause ) 


part of the house! 
his stories. 


down to the ground. 
a moment to myself 
Kare (Fading on. She assumes a slight 
country accent as the servant. Cockney 


u ould 


give the effect Did your 

honor call? 
Manvow (Erasperated): No, girl. (To 
himself) Miss Wardeastle is too 


serious for me. I think she squints, 

and that’s why she was wearing her 

mask. Anyway, I made a mess of the 

interview, and she'd not have me 
if I wanted her. 

Kare: I’m sure I heard the bell, sir. 

Mar.tow: No, no, girl. (To himself) 
Tomorrow ll return to town with- 
out ever presenting myself at Squire 
Hardcastle’s 

Kare: Perhaps the other gentleman 
rang, sir? 


Mar.ow: No, no, I tell you. Idon’t... 


Wait! Why, I vow, girl, vou are 
vastly pretty. Yes, I think I did 
call! 


Kare (Coyly): Oh, sir, yvou’ll make me 
blush with your compliments. 

Marvow: I never saw a more sprightly 
eye. My dear, have you got any 

Bordeaux wine in the house? 


Kate: No, sir. We're out of that. 
Mar.ow: Well, suppose I should call 
for a taste of the nectar of your lips. 
Kate (Pretending ignorance): Nectar? 
What is that, sir? I know not that 
wine, although I have lived in the 
house for eighteen years. 
Mariow: Eighteen years! How old 
are you, girl? 
Kate: Oh, sir! 
should never tell her age, sir. 
MaRr.Low: 


They say a woman 


To guess at this distance, 

you can't be much above twenty. 

Closer, you look younger still. (Very 

on-mike) And when I come very 
close... 

Kate: Pray, keep your distance, sir. 

Mariow: If you keep me at this dis- 
tance, how is it possible you and I 
can ever be acquainted? 

Kate: And who wants to be acquainted 
with you, sir? I’m sure you were 


not so friendly with Miss Hard- 
castle here awhile ago. 

Mar.ow (Laughs): She’s an awkward, 
But, if you must 

know, I’m a great favorite with the 


ladies 


squinting thing! 


in London. Some call me 


their “Honey Lamb.”” Come, my 
angel, just one kiss! 

Kare (Resisting): Please, sir. Here 
comes the master of the house! 

Maritow: What luck! 


keeper! 


The old inn- 

(Fading) V'\l look for you 
later, my dear. 

HarpcastLe (Fading on): So, madam, 
this is the modest and humble lover 
you told me about! Very reserved, 
is he? 

Kate: Dissolves in peals of laughter. 

HarpcastLe: Do you laugh, Kate? I 
believe he practices his impudence 
on every member of the family. 








Didn’t I see him haul you about 
like a milkmaid an! try to take a 
kiss? 

Karte: Trust me, papa, he’s still the 
modest man I first took him for. He 
has been much put upon, believe me! 


Harpcast.Le: I beg your pardon, miss, 
but it is I who have been put upon. 
I have decided to turn him out this 
very hour. 

Kate: Give me that hour then, and 
I'll prove him a worthy son-in-law. 


Harpcastie (After a pause): An hour 
let it be, then. I hope I can keep my 
temper until then. But I'll have no 
trifling with your father, Kate; do 
you mind me? 

Kare (Laughing): | do indeed, sir! 
But (Fading) you've already been 
trifled with more than you guess, 
father! 

HARDCASTLE: 
Kate? (Sighs as 
if giving up) 9-o-h! This day will 
be the death uf me! 


What do 


Come back here! 


you mean, 


Music: Bouncy theme. Full ten seconds 


and out. 

Maruow: Well, George, after all, this 
“‘modest”’ fellow doesn’t want for 
success among the women. Have 
you seen that brisk, lovely little 
thing that runs about the house with 
a bunch of keys at her waist? 

Hastinas (Who is in on the plot): Well, 
and what then? 

Mar.ow: She likes me, and would 
have let me kiss those full lips if old 
Mr. Landlord had not come puffing 
in! (Hastings with 

laughter which he tries unsuccessfully 

lo repress.) 


doubles up 


Martow: What are you laughing so 
hard at? 

HastinGs: Nothing! You'll know soon 
enough. But I'll go out the other 
way. (Fading) Here comes 
friend the innkeeper again. 

Harpcast.eE (Fading on): Mr. Marlow, 
I’m yourvery humble servant. (A sid: 
In respect to his father and my 
promise to Kate I'll keep calm. 

Maritow: What do you want now? 

HARDCASTLE (Aside): That 
again! (Aloud) Nothing, sir, except 
to say that you must be aware no 
man alive is more welcome here than 
your father’s son. 

Mar.ow: Is that all you have to say? 
I generally make my father’s son 
welcome wherever I go. 

HarpcastLe (Reaching the 
point); Zounds! That was the last 
straw! Mr. Marlow, I have sub- 
mitted to your insolence for more 
than four hours! 

Leave my house directly, sir! 

Mariow (Amazed): Surely you're not 


our 


insolence 


bre aking 


I’ve had enough! 


serious, sir! At this time of night? 
HARDCASTLE (A poplectic): I command 
you to leave my house this instant! 
Marwow (Also angry): Zounds! Bring 
me my bill! 
there 


I wouldn’t stay now if 
blizzard outside! | 
have never met such an insufferable, 


were a 


ill-mannered host in all my travels! 
HarpcastLe: Young man, from your 
father’s letter to me, I was taught 
to expect a well-bred modest man. 
I find you are no better than a cox- 
comb and a bully! But he'll be 
here in a few hours, and he'll learn 
the truth from 
(Fading) Vl say no more to you, sir! 
Maritow (Suddenly realizing what 


about you me! 








HarpcastLe has just said): How’s 
this! Surely I have not mistaken 
the house! Everything looks like an 
inn. The fellow at the tavern could 
not have been lying, could he? (To 
Kate) Here, my dear, answer me 
one question. Who are you, and 
what is your business in this house? 
Are you not the barmaid of this inn? 
Kate (Pretending to be shocked): Inn? 
Lands! What brought that into your 
head? Mr. 


Hardeastle’s house an 


inn? 

Mariow (Quickly): Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house! Is this Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house? 

Kare: Aye, sure. Whose else should 
it be? And I just a poor relation 


who earns her board by helping with 
the housework 
Mariow: Oh, confound my stupid 
head! ‘To mistake this house of all 
others for an inn, and my father’s 
What a 
swaggering puppy he must take me 
for. 
Kare (Pretending to cry): | hope I 


old friend for an innkeeper 


have not been the one to tell you 
some bad news. I would hate to 
see bad fortune visit a gentleman 
who has been so kind to me, and who 
has paid me such nice compliments. 
Maritow (To himself): 
she’s crying on my account. This is 


By heaven, 


the first tenderness I have ever had 


from any woman, and it touches 


me. (Jo Kate) My lovely girl, you 


are the only one of the family I 


leave with reluctance. But to be 
plain with you, the difference of our 
birth and education would make 


marriage impossible. 
Kate (To herself): Generous man! I 


now begin to admire him. (Aloud) 
I am poor, and until this moment 
I never wanted a fortune. 

Mar.ow: And why now? 

Kare: Because my poverty puts me at 
a distance from you —a distance 
that can never be bridged. 

Marvow: I love you, and if I lived for 
myself alone, I could make you my 
wife. But I must abide by my 
father’s commands. (Fading) I must 
say farewell now, before I begin to 
forget my duty. 

Kare (Alone. After a pause): I love 
him! And he shall not go if I have 
power or art to hold him. [ll tell 
my papa of the whole deception and 
he shall stop him from running 
away before I can make myself his 
wife! 

Music: Short bridge. Full for five 
seconds, then out. 

HarpcastLe (Laughing): If you could 
have seen your son, Sir Charles! The 
way in which he ordered me around. 
I tell you I was furious! 

Sin Cuarves (Elderly): Your son Tony 
is a rogue for deceiving them into 
thinking this house was an inn. 

HarpcastLe: Well, I’m in too good 
spirits to think of anything but joy 
now that Kate has explained it all 
to me. Come, let us find your son. 
As yet he does not know that I have 
been informed of the prank Tony 
played upon us. Nor does he know 
that you have arrived. He and Mr. 
Hastings are putting their luggage 
back into the carriage. 

Sim Cuarves: I assure you he'll be 
mortified when he finds out. 

Sounp: Footsteps of the two men. Hold 
under. 








Harpcast.Le: Ah, my dear friend, this 
union of our families in marriage 
will make our personal friendships 
hereditary. 

Sir CuHarues: My son wants nothing 
but a good and virtuous girl to share 
his happiness and increase it. If 
they like each other, as you say they 
do 

Harpcastie: Jf, man! | tell you they 
do like each other. My daughter as 
good as told me. Wait! Here they 
come together. Come — let us duck 
behind this screen (Fading) 
listen to them! 

Mariow (Fading on): Though pre- 
pared for setting out, I come once 
more to take leave of you. I did not 
till this minute know the pain I feel 
in going. 

Kate: Then go, sir. I'll not detain 
you longer. Though my family be as 
good as hers you came down to visit, 
what this 
wealth? 

Mar.Low: 


and 


is advantage without 


By heavens, fortune was 
ever my smallest consideration. Your 
Now I 


have grown to love all your virtues, 
But I fear my father would 


beauty first caught my eye. 


too. 
still object, as he is determined to 
choose my bride for me. 

Kate: Go then, and let your father 
live your life for you. 

Mariow (After a slight pause): By 
all that’s good, I can have no happi- 
ness but with you. I will not leave. 
I am determined to stay, and I have 
too good an opinion of my father’s 
taste to doubt his approval of you! 

Sir CuHarvues (Fading on): Charles! 
So, Charles, is this your bashful be- 
havior with ladies of quality? 
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Mar.ow: Father! I’m all amazement! 
What can this mean? 

HARDCASTLE: It means that you, sir, 
are engaged to my daughter! 

Mariow: Daughter! 
daughter? 

Kate: Yes, Charles. But do not be 
angry with me. I only did it to 
cure you of your reserve. 

Maruow: Then, sir, must I first beg 
your humble pardon for my insulting 
way with you. Your daughter has 
informed me of the trick that was 
practiced on us both. 

HarpcastTLE: Think no more of it, 
my boy. But I must tell you that 
story of the Duke of Marlborough 
some time! 

Mariow: Kate, can you forgive an 
impudent fellow for trying to steal 
a kiss from a beautiful barmaid? 

Kate: With all my heart, since I have 
found the man I hoped to discover 
with my disguise. 


This lady your 


Mrs. Harpcastite (Fading on): Sir 
Charles Marlow! What 
your son has raised with us these 

few hours. Thank the Lord 

there’s an end of the confusion and 


a ruckus 


last 


the lovebirds are in each other’s arms 
as they should be. Tony, dear boy, 
shake hands with our old friend, Sit 
Charles Marlow. 

Harpcast Le: I'll shake his head for 
him, I will! Dorothy, ‘twas not Sir 
Charles’ son but our own silly boy 
who caused the mix-up! 

Tony: Now, stepfather, since there's 
so much forgiveness floating about, 
you must give me my portion 

Cast: Laugh. 

Harpcast.Le: Very well. But let there 


be none of your nonsense tomorrow 








The parson is coming to wed our 
Kate 
Hastinos (Fading on): Squire Hard- 
castle, I ask your permission for a 
double wedding, for myself and Miss 

Ville 


\¢ 


Sik Cuarves: I vouch for Hastings, 


Hardcastle. He’s as worthy a fellow 


as lives, and the gir) could not have 
made a more prudent choice. 
Harpe Then, Sir Charles, I will 


be proud to give niece Constance to 


ASTLI 


him at tomorrow’s ceremony. What 
say you as her guardian, Dorothy? 


\ins 


stance might 


HarpcasrLe: I had thought Con- 
he 
‘Tony, but I see it must be otherwise. 
Therefore, joy to all 
May be as happy 
Hardcastle and I try to } 
Laugh 


set aside for our 


four of you. 


you as Squire 
' 

wf 

(AS! 

CONSTANCE: Dear Aunt and Unele, I 
thank You 


stooped to conquer and won! 


you. see, Kate, you 
Kare: Come, Constance, we must leave 
these men to talking while we choose 


Were 


yet 


our dresses for the wedding 


ever brides so rushed, and SO 


y ad to be? 


Harpcast.Le: Mr. Marlow, if our Kate 
makes as good a wife as she has a 
daughter, I don’t believe you'll ever 
repent your bargain. now to 
supper. Tomorrow, the mistakes of 
this night shall be crowned with a 
merry morning; so boy, take her; 
and as you have been mistaken ia 
the maid, may you never be mis- 


So 


taken in the wife. 
Music: Lively theme. Full for five 
seconds, then under narration. 
That’s Of 
course we had the wedding the fol- 


NARRATOR: my story. 
lowing day, and my rooms were 
fairly bursting with the good cheer 
for English weddings are 
My chimney was a bit out 


which 
famous 
of joint when the gentlemen took me 
for an inn, but I’ll tell you a little 
(Chuckles the whole 
mad escapade was rather fun. We 
old houses in the country don’t get 


secret 


that much excitement in a century 


of Sundays! 


Music: Full to finish. 


THE END 
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Book Reviews 





Spotlight On Books 


Tue Boy Next Door. By Betty Cavanna. 

Morrow. $2.75. 

Everyone at Brookfield High took it for 
granted that Jane Howard was Ken Sander- 
son’s girl. They had lived next door to each 
other all their lives and were practically in- 
separable. But Ken took Jane too much for 
granted; to him they were “just pals.”’ And 
when he let his romantic impulses take over, 
Jane withdrew, making place for her younger 
but more flirtatious sister. With her usual 
skill and understanding, Betty Cavanna 
makes us feel Jane’s misery, suffering, and 
her final triumph in achieving popularity 
with boys — and being mature enough to 
come to Ken’s aid in a crisis. (Junior and 
senior high) 


Eprru Cavett. By Juliette Elkon. Messner. 
$2.96. 

Edith Cavell was a frail but determined 
nurse who pitted her wits against the German 
Army occupying Brussels during the First 
World War and helped hundr of allied 
soldiers escape Belgium. She sheltered 
fugitives in her nursing home, continuing her 
dangerous work even under the suspicious 
eves of the secret police. She was convicted of 
high treason, but her life was given for hu- 
manity and she holds a heroine’s place in his- 
tory. (Junior high) 


Tue Amazine Vacation. By Dan Wickenden. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.95. 

When Ricky and Joanna went to opend the 
summer with Uncle Hubert, Aunt Cordelia, 
and Cousin Emmeline, they expected a quiet 
time of croquet and reading. But then, how 
could they seo of Uncle Hubert’s remark- 
able window, or that the extraordinary house- 
keeper, Mrs. Breadloaf, would show them the 
way through it to the Country Without a 
Name? One warning was impressed upon 
them: They would have to bring back every 
single thing they had taken to this mysterious 
country, or they would never again quite be- 
long to the real world. This is what happened 
to Cousin Emmeline, who had lost her tur- 
quoise ring there ten years ago. Now only 
Ricky and Joanna were young enough to help 
her retrieve it. This strange and wonderful 
quest will cast a spell around readers, both 
young and old, who, like Ricky and Joanna, 
will never forget the marvelous Country 
Without a Name. (Middle grades and up) 
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Sweer SixTeen. By Anne Emery. V acrae 
Smith Co. $2.75. 
Sixteen is the magic age — the age when 


every girl expects to find a measure of poise 
and confidence, even glamour. But Jane 
Ellison, just sixteen, begins to suspect that 
this wonderful transformation has eluded her. 
Everything about her junior year seems to go 
awry. The successes of her younger sister 
make Jane’s accomplishments look insignifi- 
cant; Jane’s old crowd seems uninteresting, 
her 4-H projects and school work suddenly 
much too difficult. Jane is resigned to failure 
until hope comes from an unexpected source 
The attractive young teacher who comes to 
live with the Ellisons helps Jane find a new 
on on life, and the Ellisons, in turn, 
ind themselves involved in the teacher's ro- 


mantic problems. And in the process, Jane 

finally dnds that the true magic of sixteen 

comes through her own efforts. (Junior high 

and up) 

TrousBLe ar Cigar Lake. By Edward C, 
Janes. Macrae Smith Co. $2.76. 


Ben Colton, who has just finished his train- 
ing as a biologist, is elated when he gets his 
first job with the State Conservation Depart- 
ment. His assignment is to investigate why 
Clear Lake, once a favorite haunt for en- 
thusiastic anglers, has become a killer of fish 
during the past few years. Ben is prepared 
for resistance to his work from the natives and 
vacationers, for few people realize the im- 
portance of a conservation program or under- 
stand the patience required to carry it out 
Ben's “frog-man”’ diving suit, his lab work and 
mysterious expeditions have made the towns- 
people suspicious. When his dog is poisoned 
and his cabin ransacked, Ben realizes that he 
has a real fight on his hands, but his courage 
and skill finally bring success to his program. 
Boys who love the outdoors will enjoy this 
adventure story that portrays the never- 
ending struggle to preserve America’s wonder- 
ful land of nature. (Junior high and up 


Too Many SISTERS. By Jerrold Beim V or- 
row. $2.00. 

It was sometimes discouraging for Mike t 
try to cope with his four sisters and he never 
knew what they would be up to next. When 
he and his friends built a clubhouse, they de- 
termined to keep the girls out, but when a 
rival gang started a snowball fight, Mike 
learned how useful girls can be in a crisis. 
(Lower grades) 
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W eperen’s Ecementrary Dicrionanry. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This new book in the Merriam-Webster 
seriesJof dictionaries has been prepared with 
the needs of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in mind. The choice of words to be included 
was based on a reading of over ninety per cent 
of all the schoolbooks now in use in American 
schools. The definitions of words have been 
simplified, and are presented in large clear 
type in an uncluttered format. A helpful 
feature of this dictionary is a practical intro- 
duction to the child, “Getting Acquainted 
With Your Dictionary,” which explains the 
organization and symbols used. (Middle 
grades) 


Coarse Gotp Guicn. By Marion Garth- 
waite. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Doubleday & Co. 82.75. 

Madie and Jonathan just plain didn’t know 
what to do next. Here they were in San 
Francisco, with many long miles between 
them and their father and his strike at 
Coarse Gold Gulch. Their father’s letter of 
directions and map had been stolen right out 
of Jonathan’s pocket. Jonathan, who was 
twelve, thought he could manage, but Madie 
was really scared. Their journey by mule to 
the gold fields was frightening but exciting 
they were attacked by bandits and lost in the 
desert, but they also made new friends. Their 
new adventures when they finally reached 
Coarse Gold Gulch round off an exciting tale, 
set in a colorful period. (Middle grades and up) 


By Bill and Sue Severn. 
Carla Kenny. Alfred A. 


Ler’s Give a Snow. 
Illustrated by 
Knopf, $2.50. 
This simple guide should give direction and 

purpose to children’s universal desire to play 

theatre. Suggestions on how to give a one- 
show 


man as “& magician, a comedian, a 
ventriloquist; how to give dramatic plays or 
circus shows with other children; how to 


choose costumes and stage properties; light- 
ing, seating arrangements for living room, 
back yard, camp, and club entertainment are 


included in this illustrated text. (Middle 
grades 
Epwakp Lear's NONSENSE Book. Selected 


and illustrated by 

City Books. 82.40. 

( der boys and girls will chuckle at kdward 
Lear's invented words, which have a way of 
sounding so wonderfully appropriate — pure 
nonsense always has a grest appeal for the 
young reader — while the littlest children are 
able to enjoy the sound and rhythm even be- 
fore thev have reached the stage of reading it 
themselves. Some of the young people grow- 
ing up now are no longer familiar with these 


Tony Palazzo Garden 
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classics of their world. This new interpreta- 
tion, with its imaginative illustrations, will 
introduce them to some of the delights of this 
inimitable master of nonsense. (Lower grades 
and up) 


SEWING Is Easy. By Helen Nicol Tanous. 

Random House. $1.50. 

This how-to-do-it book for beginners ex- 
plains everything about sewing from the most 
elementary rules for threading a needle to 
cutting your own pattern and actually com- 
pleting a garment. The author, who herself is 
a fashion designer, shows how to cut and lay 
out a pattern, how to stitch by hand and on 
the machine. Included are detailed diagrams 
and directions for making table mats, a skirt 
placket, aprons, scarves, and many other at- 
tractive items. This book will simplify the 
job of a beginner who wants to learn how to 
sew, and will give the more experienced many 
helpful hints for making their job simple and 
fun as well. (Middle grades and up) 


LANDMARK Books 


RoGeRS RANGERS AND THE FRENCH & INDIAN 
War. By Bradford Smith. 

Sequoyan: Leaver or THE CHEROKEES. By 
Alice Marriott. 

ETHAN ALLEN AND THE GREEN MOounraAIN 
Boys. By Slater Brown. 
Tue Wircncrarr or SALEM 
Shirley Jackson. 
THe Earty Days 

Elizabeth Janeway. 
Tue Hupson’s Bay 
Moren us. 
Tue West Point Srory. By Col. Red Reeder 
and Nardi Reeder Campion. 
Martin Lurner. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
$1.50 each Random House 
The newest titles in this excellent series of 
books about famous people, places and events, 
written in readable, lively style by top writers. 
(Middle grades 


Virtace. By 


or AUTOMOBILES. 


By 


COMPANY. 


By Richard 


SIGNATURE Books 
Tue Srory or Frankurn D. Rooseve rr. By 
Lorena A. Hickock. 
Tue Srory or Dwicur D. kisennower. By 
Arthur J. Beckhard. 
$1.50 each Grosset & Dunlap 
Designed especially for high interests and 
readability, the Signature Books are a series 
of biographies of great men and women. These 
two recent volumes are fascinating accounts 
of two more of our Presidents, adding to the 
already published biographies of Washington, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, Teddy Roosevelt, Grant, 
and Jackson. (Middle grades 








% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 
* in March * 


* 
* 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 
* 


Red Cross Campaign 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Miss Barton Is Neepep Tue Bor Wuo Trovenr He Knew 
Tas Woum Turns 


March 17th — St. Patrick's Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Sr. Parrick Saves true Dar Tue Wisuine Weir 
Tue Last Laven Tae Turee Wisues 
For Tue Guory or Sr. Paraicx 
Sr. Parnicn’s Eve Lower Grades 


Tue Prize Suamnock 


Easter and Spring 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
A Hooxy Hotmar Paruer's Easter Hat 
An Ove TO Sprina Easter Bonny Mao 
Tvvips anp Two Lirs Finer Day or Arnit 
Bunnies ann Bonnets Arnit Foor 
Tue Goon Ea Morner Eanru's New Duras 
Spring Fever Tue Maaic Eas 
Tue Case or Tue Easter Bonnet Tue Basurvut Bunny 
Hearts ann FLowens Ricut or Aporrion 


Tomornow Is Easter 
Noruine To Wear 


Lower Grades 


Tue Croosine or Easter Raperr Tue Lazy Lrrrce Rainpror 
PLANTING Time Miss Rosin'’s Scuoor 

Tue Graeen Tucume Buwwy Picnic 

Late SrRine Tue Bunnwytann Baicape 
Jack Froer's Goopsye Girt Tee Finer Flowens 
Srurne ls Here Easter Eao Roiiuwe 

Tue Cracken Easter Eao Weerina Wittow's Harry Day 
Tue Woop Fox ano THe Lirrex Boos Harry Eagren TO Manor 
Hevte Wantreo ror Easrer Tae Green Pirer 

Tue Sevew Lirrie Seeps Tue Harry Gagpener 

Tue Namine or Tue Flowers Tus Marriowenr 

Tue Finer Easren Ecos Ricky ano THe Ecos 


Sraing Neiousors 











Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. « 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS.——— 











Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Recently Published 
Prize Plays for Teen-A 


by Heven Louise MILLer 


A group of one-act comedies, holiday plays and 
everyday plays for young people by a popular 
playwright and teacher who understands how 
teen-agers act and talk. Sparkling dialogue and 
entertaining true-life situations. 


Junior High and Older. 


Melodramas and Farces 
for Young Actors 


by Eaaru J. Dias 


A dozen old-fashioned lodramas and rib- 
tickling modern farces, complete with vicious 
villains, valiant heroes, and virtuous heroines. 
Easy to produce. 


Junior High and Older. 


504 pages; $5.00 





263 pages; $4.00 


Radio Plays of Famous Stories ” 


by Lewy Orson 


A collection of royalty-free radio dramatizations 
of 15 classics, asi On Silas Marner, Jane wh 
The House of the , ad Caen, David Co 

Tom Sawyer, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Courageous, The Importance of Being a -y- te. 


Junior High and Older. 250 pages; $3.75 


Mystery Pla plays for Young People” 


n Murray 


Everyone loves a mystery and these 16 one-act 
dramas will “eed — for both actors and 
audiences. =“ = ts, murders, inter- 
national intrigues, yt ta, missing wills, and 
- ae situations in this assortment 


Junior High and Older. 


° 
Patriotic Plays and Programs * 
by AILEEN le and Outve RaBE 

A collection of one-act plays, skits, poems, 
tations, and songs on patriotic themes. Ideal tor 


celebrating national holidays and occa- 
sions or for performance any time during the year. 


Lower Grades through Junior High. 418 pgs.; $4.00 


372 pages; $4.00 


* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








Previously published and 
still popular! 


Junror Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Lower and 
Middle Gr. 576 pages; $5.00 
Piays For LivING AND LEARNING ¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Lower and Middle Gr. 
312 pages; $3.75 
Bivue-Ripspon Piays ror Grris ¥ 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. 
High School. 359 pages; $4. 
Unrrep Nations Plays AND PRoGRAMB**® 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe. TF ed Grades 
through High School. pages; $3.75 
Suort Piays ror Ati-Bor C — 
by Vernon Howard. Middle Grades and Junior 
igh. 186 pages; $3.00 
Heavru AND Sarety PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMB*¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
267 pages; $3.75 
One-Act PLays ror ALL-Griri Casts ** 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. Fs. 
193 pages: $3.00 


Twenty-Five Piays ror Hoiipays** 
by Mildred Hark and Noel MeQueen. Jr. and 
Sr. High. 439 $4.00 


9 
Ho.ipay Procrams ror Boys anp Gama*e 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and —_ Gradea. 


4 pages; $3.75 
Lirrie Piays ror Litre a 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
335 pages: $3.50 
Houipay PiLays ror Teen-Acers**¥ 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
355 pages; $4.00 
Mopern Comepies ror YOUNG rLavene © 
by Mildred Hark and Noel M . be 
Sr. High. 
Piays ror Great Occasions* 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.75 
Curistmas PLays ror Younc Acrors** 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades through Hi 
School 308 pages; $3. 
Rapio Piars ror YounGc Peopie** 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 


277 pages; $3.75 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
; 886 pages; $5.00 
On Srace ror TeEen-AGERs** 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and -. High. 


S page: $4.00 
CaREER Pays ror YOUNG Passer 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
341 pean: $3.75 
Spectat Piays ror Spectat Days*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel M . Middle 
Grades through Jr. High. pages; $3.75 




















